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A GOOD WORD EACH WEEK. 
VI. 

Gop, who caused light to shine in this outward 
world, hath judged it necessary to cause the light of his 
Spirit to shine inwardly in the heart ; and this gives the 
knowledge of the Scriptures, and the true sense and dis- 
cerning of inward and spiritual things. 

IsAAC PENINGTON. 


From a Letter to a friend on the Gospel, the Scriptures, etc. 





THE VOICE ABOVE. 


Lost on the drift,—and where the full clouds flow 
The steep above him looms, 

And strong winds out of the distant regions blow 
The snow in streaming plumes, 

And yawns the gulf of the crevasse below 
In sapphire glows and glooms. 


Along the precipice there is no way 
That he may surely tread, 

Slight is his foothold on the slippery stay 
That trembles to his tread, 

And chill and terrible the dying day 
Fails fast about his head. 


Could he but hear some lowing of the herd, 
Some mountain bell ring clear, 

If some familiar sound one moment stirred 
To guide him lost in fear ! 

He dares not move,—some beckoning, leading word 
Alas! could he but hear ! 


In those waste places of the earth and dim 
No star shines forth at all,— 

Through awful loneliness enshrouding him 
He gives one shuddering call, 

While horror of great darkness seems to swim 
And fold him in its pall. 


Then like blown breath of music in the height 
A cry comes far and low,— 

He thrills, he springs, he gathers all his might, 
He feels new pulses glow ! 

His Father’s voice—he needs nor sense nor sight, 
He knows the way to go! 

—Harriet Prescott Spofford, in Harper's Magazine. 


For Friends’ Intel'igencer. 
JOHN RUSKIN. 
BY JOHN WILLIAM GRAHAM. 
IIL.—HIS POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Rusk1in’s economic crusade is the central act of his 
career. His attack on the political economists con- 
stitutes one of the most curious and puzzling incidents 
in the history of modern thought. We are now per- 
haps in a position to appraise the measure of truth and 
misconception on both sides of the great controversy. 
Certainly Ruskin, and perhaps his opponents too, 
were under a primary error as to what Political Econ- 
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omy purports to be. That science does not aspire to 
be a sufficient guide for human action. It merely at- 
tempts to discover what it can of the facts about 
wealth; and even in its preliminary assumption that 
men will do what it is their interest to do, it does not 
pretend that no exceptions and qualifications exist to 
this, and is very far indeed from asserting that this 
ought or ought not to be the dominant motive. In- 
deed the ethical “ought” has nothing to do with a 
science which investigates what exists, simply. A 
theory of wealth-production may indeed tell us what 
course of action will be financially safe or profitable. 
It does not bid us adopt that course, which may be 
forbidden by higher considerations. 

But in 1860, when Ruskin began his campaign by 
contributing “Unto This Last” to the “Cornhill 
Magazine,” claims were made for Political Economy 
which are now abandoned. The expansion of Eng- 
lish manufactures under Free Trade seemed to be a 
kind of Promised Land to which the nation had been 
led by obeying the economic lawgivers, after suffer- 
ing forty years in the desert of Protection; and so the 
dicta of the science were exalted into a sort of Sinaitic 
Tablet of Stone, wherewith to regulate all actions, 
public and private, dealing with business or with char- 
ity. A stony commandment truly. Thus exalted, it 
made the narrowest, most inhuman creed that ever 
turned sour the native milk of human kindness, or 
raised indignant protest from outraged hearts. What! 
Ignore all motives but self-interest, and let the weak 
one die in uncared-for pain, as judiciously provided 
by economic nature, as but one more case of economic 
friction! Let us settle everything by unfettered com- 
petition, that is, by cunning war with our next door 
neighbor; let no intrusive charity spoil Nature’s so 
successful Laissez-Faire. Let us bow to hard fate 
and prudently approximate in our personal character 
to the measure of the standard of the fulness of the 
economic man, shrewd, laborious, passionless, selfish 
with the unconscious selfishness of a machine. 

Against this degraded ideal rose Ruskin’s cry. His 
cause was a good one, and his message needed. It 
was briefly to the effect that the life is more than meat, 
and the body than raiment; that men and nations must 
press forward to the mark for the prize of a righteous 
and wholesome life; it is a plea for mercy and helpful- 
ness and enlightened patriotism, a warning of unmiti- 
gated directness to do as we would be done by, and 
to be guides rather than exploiters of the workman 
and the foreigner. Sweet family life, manly work, 
strenuous and self-denying endeavor, and a heart at 
peace; these (he said) are your national riches. Need 


I point out how he finds the words of evangelist and 
prophet ready to his hand? 
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3ut his method of attack was unfortunate. He 
flew at John Stuart Mill as though he were the incar- 
nation of the devil’s own selishness. By this method, 
though his readers catch the always-interesting odor 
of battle, he raised up many mockers, confused the al- 
ready tangled issues and darkened counsel; and, it is 
to be feared, finally ruined in the strife his dwn health 
and nerves. People who knew that economics was no 
deception but an approximately true science, were 
stumbled at the abrupt message of Elijah from the 
wilderness. The outcry was so great that the editor 
of the “ Cornhill ” and the publisher of “ Fraser” were 
obliged to ask him to write no more. The man who 
had been everybody’s darling as an art critic was now 
mentioned with a smile of superior pity. 

And yet the prophet was right, as well as the econ- 
omist; only his books are not economics at all—they 
are something better; they are ethics—ethical essays 
of an unsystematic kind, on social subjects. And we, 
now-a-days, read them with no diminished interest, 
for they point to an ideal of citizenship which we shall 
certainly never reach by obeying the maxim that 

3usiness is business.” 

This original error in method led to a further pecu- 
liarity of form—particularly in “ Munera Pulveris.” 
The existing economic manuals being shallow and er- 
roneous, Ruskin felt that he must write a better one, 
in which he would give due force and due honor to 
generous impulses—give some better guide to practi- 
cal duty, and show how men in producing and dis- 
tributing the fruits of the earth, may best order happy 
lives. He begins thus: “ Political economy regulates 
the acts and habits of a society, with reference to the 
means of its maintenance. It is neither an art nor a 
science; but a system of conduct and legislature, 
founded on the sciences, directing the arts, and im- 
possible, except under certain conditions of moral cul- 
ture.” And then, not by years of study, not by patient 
accumulation of facts and sifting of statistics, not by 
comparing land tenures and wage lists, and investigat- 
ing trades unions and clearing house returns, but by 
sheer force of genius, by intuitive meditation in the 
valleys of Savoy, with a chance newspaper extract or 
two for text, and for argument and illustration, long 
discursive examination of remote etymological con- 
nections, and the significance of Greek myths and the 
parables of Dante, did Ruskin attempt a systematic 
treatise on Economics. The sweet songster of the 
sky descended from his soaring flight, and took to dig- 
ging—a skylark with draggled soil-stained feathers, 
toiling at mud pies. The winged Pegasus had taken 
to ploughing. What wonder that the furrows struck 
off suddenly at right angles, and that Pegasus and his 
broken plough were at times found, strayed and tan- 
gled, among the thickets where the flowers grew. 

“Munera Pulveris” contains what were to have 
been the definitions only of the new treatise. No more 
of it has ever appeared, nor ever will. Pathetic, in- 
deed, it is, to read over and over again in these books 
such sentences as this: “I have not time fully to work 
this out here, but it shall all be carried out to its legiti- 
mate conclusion in its due place, when I come to 


Wages,” or Art, or Education, or Coinage, as the case 
might be. Ever promising, ever hoping, struggling 
mantfully, if so be by a tour-de-force of genius he might 
do his self-appointed task, storm the whole citadel, so 
many bits of which so many men were patiently un- 
dermining—to extend economics into a universal Gos- 
pel—and only finding after all that the bye issues into 
which a complete guide to human action, public and 
private, would have to go, were too many for him. 

For indeed a science must have its limitations at 
each end, must assume certain things to begin with, 
as physics assumes mathematics, and mathematics 
metaphysics. And it must limit also its subject mat- 
ter in some definite way. The subject of economics 
is material wealth. But Ruskin replies, ‘‘ There is no 
wealth but life. Life, including all its powers of love, 
of joy and of admiration. That country is the richest 
which nourishes the greatest number of noble and 
happy human beings; that man is richest who, having 
perfected the functions of his own life to the utmost, 
has also the widest helpful influence, both personal, 
and by means of his possessions, over the lives of oth- 
ers.” All this is true, but is beyond the economist’s 
task. 

It is a remarkable sight this; genius working the 
tread-mill of patient science. The opposite phenom- 
enon is commoner; where dull people are set to do the 
stimulating, to speak the words that ought to thrill. 
We are familiar with fustian eloquence and conven- 
tional inspiration, and machine-made prophecy. Men 
are apt to crowd into the higher activities. Johnson 
writing his Dictionary, Carlyle groaning over his 
Cromwell Letters and Speeches, are not so touching 
as that poetess—if I may break through language to 
express my meaning—that poetess, John Ruskin, at- 
tempting to lay down by intuition a law of wages, and 
dealing with Malthus by permitting men to marry at 
the fixed age of 30, under a State-permit, granted for 
good conduct and efficiency. 

And now, after all, let me recommend all young, 
all earnest people, all souls of a pure enthusiasm to 
read carefully “Time and Tide,” which is the most 
sketchy and fantastic, “ Munera Pulveris,” “ Unto 
This Last,” and chiefly “ The Crown of Wild Olive.” 
I think this is Ruskin’s very best book. Every para- 
graph is a triumph of art, of peerless and perfect prose, 
full of humor and all delight. No one who has really 
appreciated it can hereafter be quite ignorant of what 
is good and bad in style, or true and delicate in feeling. 

Mr. Ruskin’s conviction of the wickedness of the 
economic theory of wisdom and duty was abundantly 
confirmed by the evil products of much that was done 
under orthodox economic sanction. He fought 
against the extension of railways and against steam 
machinery. His attitude about railways may be 
gleaned from the following: 

‘* You have despised Nature : that is to say, all the deep and 
sacred sensations of natural scenery. The French Revolution- 
ists made stables of the Cathedrals of France, you have made 
race-courses of the cathedrals ofthe earth. Your one conception 
of pleasure is to drive in railroad carriages round their aisles and 


eat off their altars. You have put a railroad bridge over the Falls 
of Schafthausen. You have tunnelled the cliffs of Lucerne by 
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Tell’s Chapel. You have destroyed the Clarens shore of the | 


Lake of Geneva; there is not a quiet valley in England that you 
have not filled with bellowing fire; there is no particle left of 
English land which you have not trampled coal ashes into, nor 
any foreign city in which the spread of your presence is not 
marked by a consuming white leprosy of new hotels and per- 
fumers’ shops ; the Alps themselves, which your own poets used 
to love so reverently, you look upon as soaped poles in a bear 
garden, which you set yourselves to climb and slide down again 
with ‘ shrieks of delight.’ When you are past shrieking, with 
no human articulate voice to say you are glad with, you fill the 
quietude of their valleys with gunpowder blasts, and rush home, 
red with cutaneous eruption of conceit, and voluble with convul- 
sive hiccough of self-satisfaction.”’ 


We may not take so strong a view as Ruskin about 
railways, but we may all be glad that his school of 
thought exists, and that it has been strong enough so 
far to save Borrowdale from destruction, and prevent 
a railway being made to Ambleside, and also, we hope, 
a high road over Sty Head Pass, between Borrowdale 
and Wastdale. 

I will take one more passage on this subject, which 
also may stand as a type of the power of style. The 
thought in it is of the simplest, viz., that there must 
always be agricultural land; but hear this piece of glor- 
ious speech: 

‘All England may, if it so chooses, become one manufactur- 
ing town; and Englishmen, sacrificing themselves to the good 
of general humanity, may live diminished lives in the midst of 
noise, of darkness, and of deadly exhalation. But the world 
cannot become a factory, nora mine. No amount of ingenuity 
will ever make iron digestible by the million, nor substitute hy- 
drogen for wine. Neither the avarice nor the rage of men will 
ever feed them ; and however the apple of Sodom and the grape 
of Gomorrah may spread their table for a time with dainties of 
ashes and nectar of asps, so long as men live by bread, the far 
away valleys must laugh as they are covered with the gold of 
God, and the shouts of His happy multitudes ring round the 
wine-press and the well."’ 


A STUDY OF THE BOOK OF RUTH. 

Prepared for the Conference Class of Race Street First-day 
School, Philadelphia, First month 23, 1898. 
Ir is a pleasant arrangement which, in our own Bible, 
places this sweet story of filial love in happy contrast 
with the scenes of blood and misery depicted in Judges 
and Kings. And though this order accords with that 
of the Vulgate, and Septuagint, yet there are not 
unimportant reasons for believing that it was written 
long after the books placed in the same connection. 

In support of this view it is urged that the Hebrew 
Bible places Ruth among the hagiographa, or 
“writings” ; and second, that it is free from any evi- 
dences of the “ prophetic ” editing which mark Judges 
and Kings. Moreover, that it presents no examples 
of divine justice meted out to a rebellious people, nor 
divine mercy rewarding the penitent wrong-doer. But 
surely if it had been in existence when the so-called 
“Earlier Prophets” were edited, its account of the 
ancestry of David would have secured for it a place in 
the collection. And further, the picture it presents 
of the details of antique life and obsolete usages argues 
that it was written long after the period to which it re- 
fers, and that it was handed down from generation to 
generation, as the folk-lore of an ancient people. 

Like the other books from Genesis to Ezra, with 
the single exception of Deuteronomy, there is nothing 








in its pages to indicate either the author or the date of 
its writing. An old tradition intimates that it was 
written by Samuel, and that the genealogical facts at 
the close were added by a later hand. Modern investi- 
gation finds no manuscripts of it older than the Fourth 
century of the Christian era ; and yet the character of 
its language, being free from the pedantry of Jewish 
legality, indicates that it was written after Ezra’s time, 
but before the Jewish literature was subjected to the 
growing influence of the “ doctors of the Law.” 

It is not to be assumed that the main purpose of 
the writer of this story is simply to impart historical 
information about the ancestry of David, which is 
mentioned only in a casual way, and not prominently, 
as would be the case if it were the main design. And 
yet this is an important element in the story, found no- 
where else in the Old Testament, but which is con- 
firmed by Matthew in the first chapter of his Gospel, 
thus adding credibility to the other incidents of the 
story. , 

The chief purpose of the writer appears most con- 
spicuously in those passages which picture the heroine 
of the drama leaving her own people and her own 
heathen gods, and taking refuge under the “ wings of 
the God of Israel,” looking to Him for help, and find- 
ing more than she could expect or conceive. It is a 
conclusive proof that the watchful care of God’s provi- 
dence is over all who trust Him. 

Further lessons will appear during a brief re 
hearsal of the story. 

It is a unique idyl of a Moabite peasant presented 
in four scenes. The first is a “ midnight of trouble.” 
Famine drives a Jew and his faithful wife Naomi from 
home and religious fellowship. Notwithstanding the 
narrowness and bigotry of Jewish patriotism and 
priestly laws, they seek a refuge in Moab, the rich 
highlands on the east side of the Dead Sea. 

Anon, death leaves this devoted wife and mother a 
childless widow, bereft of all loved ones save Ruth and 
Orpah, the sorrowing young widows of her two sons. 
It is but natural that the weeping Naomi should turn 
her thoughts anew to the Jehovah of her childhood, 
and her steps to the land of her fathers. But who can 
portray the last sad scene in that Moabite home, where 
two daughters of a Gentile race had merited and re- 
ceived sincere parental love ? Which of us by any 
standards established in his own domestic life, can 
measure fhe true affection that found expression in 
that ever-famous utterance: “ Whither thou goest I 
will go, where thou lodgest I will lodge ; thy people 
shall be my people, and thy God my God” ; or that 
other classic confession of love : “The Lord do so to 
me, and more also, if aught but death part thee and 
me”? Surely we may read between the lines of this 
beautiful narrative the story of a home life worthy of 
our imitation. 

The second scene opens in Bethlehem of Judea, no 
longer suffering from want or famine. Naomi has re- 
turned to her native town, where, surrounded by her 
kinsfolk, her lot may be less intolerable, and Ruth. 
who cannot be dissuaded, has accompanied her. It is 


the beginning of barley harvest, and the fertile plains 
below the city yield a bountiful return to the busy 
Ruth, now a bread-winner for herself and 


reapers. 
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mother, has gone down to gather the stray heads 
which the reapers have left, and which a Jewish statute 
decreed should be left for the support of the poor. 
It is her good fortune, or “ hap,” to pursue her tedious 
task in the field of a rich planter whose kind disposition 
towards those less fortunate than himself is manifest in 
his direction to the reapers to let fall great handfuls 
of grain on purpose that there may be more for the 
gleaners. He has heard of the fidelity of this daughter 
of heathen Moab to the mother, to the land, and to the 
religion of her lost husband. He knows her story, and 
a brief inquiry of his master reaper tells him the rest. 
Did not the “ star of hope” shine out more brightly in 
that saddened life that April morning when those 
words of sympathy and kindness fell upon her ears ? 

“Glean on! Go not to another’s field to search ! 
When thou art athirst drink from the water jars my 
young men have carried. And at mealtime come thou 
hither and eat of our bread!” This was the same 
voice which saluted the reapers each morning with the 
benediction, “ The Lord be with you !” and to which 
a chorus of voices responded, “‘ The Lord bless thee !” 

Does not this beautiful story picture an ideal rela- 
tionship between employed and employer, in striking 
contrast to the selfish antipathy so prevalent to-day ? 
Perhaps in our own time as well, the struggling poor 
hunger as much for kindly encouragement as do they 
for bread. ; 

And as the unknown dramatist depicts this woman 
of a fiercely proscribed race seated, likely in the cool 
of some nearby shade, eating and drinking with the 
pious Jews, does he not intentionally point his readers 
to the moral, and enter a protest against the race prej- 
udice and intolerance of his own time? And was it 
not appropriate that this story be read amid the festiv- 
ities of the Pentecostal feast to enjoin remembrance of 
the poor, the stranger and the widow ? 

But I hasten on to note the third scene in this 
story of the olden time,—the dawn of a brighter and 
happier day. Assured of the esteem of her husband’s 
near kinsman, Naomi has recourse to a custom then 
prevailing among the Jews. This recognized the right 
of a childless widow to marry the next of kin to her 
husband, and was the outgrowth of an ancient statute 
which held that a woman having been brought into 
her husband’s house by a contract and the payment of 
a sum of money to her father, was not free to remarry 
at will, on the death of her husband, the contract 
clearly implying that she should become the wife of a 
younger brother. In later times the Jews interpreted 
this restriction upon the freedom of a widow as her 
legitimate right. Therefore, Naomi had a claim upon 
Elimelech’s nearest kinsman to marry her widowed 
daughter-in-law, after first redeeming her dead hus- 
band’s inheritance, and thus perpetuate the family 
name in Israel. 

The claim, therefore, Ruth made to Boaz on the 
threshing-floor was strictly legitimate, and her trustful 
boldness in presenting it lent a charm to her virtue. 
It was the presumption of “assured trustfulness on 
assured goodness.” 

In the closing scene of this “ sweet prose-poem,” 
“the midnight of trouble” is changed into “ the noon- 


day of prosperity.” Boaz, in obedience to the law of 
his people, and with due solemnity, takes the daughter 
of a heathen and idolatrous race to be his wife. The 
heroine of the drama thus becomes one of the first 
Gentiles admitted into the Jewish church, and the an- 
cestress of the house of David. 

Such is the story of Ruth. How much of it is his- 
tory, how much imagination, critics are not agreed. 
And why should we sharply discriminate between that 
which belongs to the realm of ancient history and that 
which belongs simply to the realm of ancient litera- 
ture ? The character and faith of a people are gath- 
ered as truly from their literature as from their official 
history. Indeed, the story of Ruth gives the reader a 
clearer picture of ancient manners, customs, and social 
life than is depicted in the strictly historical books. It 
uncovers humanity, and reveals the sincere, loving 
emotions of its characters. And though the story is 
given no interpreter to point the moral, its lessons of 
virtue, truth, fidelity and love are drawn so distinctly 
as to inspire us with a longing to make them our own. 

J. Eucene Baker. 


FRIENDS IN SOUTHERN FRANCE. 

Joseph G. Alexander, an English Friend, who has recently 
visited Southern France, in company with G. D. Terrell, de- 
livering lectures, etc., in support of the. Protestant bodies 
there, has a letter in Zhe Friend, London, First month 7, 
from which we extract as below. 
THE next two days we were to have traveled to two 
towns near the Spanish frontier, which J. Dalencourt 
had asked me to visit if possible. But a letter had 
been received from the pastor, an ex-priest himself, 
saying that he and his fellow-workers had just been 
violently attacked by the local Catholic paper as 
‘“Anglas"’ and “Vendus,” and that he felt it was 
better not to have the visit of two Englishmen just at 
this time. This is the only time throughout our tour 
when we have actually had cognizance of any difficulty 
on this ground. Many Friends will have seen the 
recent address of Theodore Monod, at Edinburgh, re- 
ported in the Christian of 25th November, telling of 
the anti-Jewish and anti-Protestant movement in 
France, engineered by the Jesuits, which represents 
all Protestants as allied with the English, and all Eng- 
lishmen as the enemies of France. One of the Paris 
workers told us that he had found it sufficient to ex- 
plain that we were Quakers, in order to obviate objec- 
tion to our visits ; and in several instances those who 
introduced us to French audiences referred to the fact 
that members of the Society of Friends brought the 
first provisions into Paris after the siege. 

From Montpellier we traveled to Fontanes, where 
we stayed at the hospitable home of Clement Brun 
and his wife. Their widowed daughter, Madame 
Morin, had come also from Montpellier, to help her 
aged mother to entertain us. We greatly enjoyed the 
restfulness of this first and only night spent in a real 
country home in France, and not less refreshing to the 
inner man was our intercourse with these worthy sur- 
viving representatives of French Quakerism. The 
indigenous Society of Friends in the South of France 
seems to be dying out, owing to the combined opera- 
tion of two opposite causes. The conscription laws 

















place before their young men three alternatives : (1) 
imprisonment for an indefinite period, (2) emigration, 
(3) unfaithfulness to the principles of the Society by 
consenting to military service. The last young man 
who chose the first alternative, as far as I know, was 
a Darbyite (as the French call the Plymouth Breth- 
ren), who was finally allowed to escape to Belgium, 
after imprisonment for many months. I am not aware 
that any young Friend has refused in France. Several 
members of the Brun family have chosen the second 
alternative, and have emigrated to the United States. 
The other influence is a more satisfactory one, it is the 
increased spirituality of French Protestantism, which 
seems to render less needful the distinctive Quaker 
protest against ecclesiasticism. To earnest young 


Frenchmen there must seem to be a strong call to | 


strengthen that element in the ancient Church of the 
Huguenots, the Reformed Church of France, which 
has already done much to dispel the spiritual darkness 
caused by the rationalism that prevailed in it almost 
universally at the commencement of this century, as 
Stephen Grellet’s memoirs abundantly testify. Fon- 
tanes is an instance of what is going on in this respect 
throughout France. The meeting there is still at- 
tended by about twenty members and attenders, 
amongst whom, one woman Friend exercises a gift in 
the ministry. 
better than Friends at Congenies, where the Reformed 


Church has long been favored with evangelical pas- | : ors 
§ w Pas~ | could see that in granting it they would not be doing 


tors, and there is also a vigorous Methodist Church. 
The village of Fontanes is chiefly Catholic, and the 
Protestant Church has been in the hands of the 
‘ Liberals,” or rationalists. The ‘ Liberal’’ pastor of 


hey have maintained their positi 
They dads sommes a | oe great love her parents had for her that they felt 
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the neighboring town of Sommieres is supposed to | 


hold a service in the village once a month; but as 
hardly any came to his services,—the Evangelicals 
because they disapproved his preaching, and the rest 


because they are indifferent.—he has pretty much | 


given up coming. 
service has been held in the afternoons by a retired 


For some time past a fortnightly | 


Evangelical pastor, who on one occasion attended the | 


Friends’ meeting and took acceptable part in it. 
Friends, on their part, have been glad to join their 


neighbors whenever this service has been held, and | ,.7 : 
| times, to give ourselves into his keeping, unquestion- 


their own meeting on these occasions has been dimin- 
ished by the absence of some who otherwise attend. 
The Evangelicals have now succeeded in electing a 
pastor of their own way of thinking, and his advent 
may probably reduce the attendance at the Friends’ 
meeting. 

In the afternoon we went on to Congenies, where 
I stayed sixteen years ago with Lydie Majolier, Chris- 
tine Alsop’s sister. 


had a vision of heaven whilst in a state of conscious- 
ness, and that the Lord told her she had to go back 
to earth for a few more years of service. 
company gathers on Sunday mornings in the only 
Friends’ meeting-house in France ; but our meeting 
was held in the Bernards’ house, as the meeting-house 
is not provided with light. About fourteen met us, 
nearly all connected with Friends, though but few 
were actually members, and we had a helpful little 
meeting. 


Still a little | 


The | 
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The next evening we gave our lantern lecture at 
the Methodist Church at Nismes, having much en- 
joyed during the day a visit to the famous Roman 
aqueduct, the Pont du Gard, some distance from the 
city. On Tuesday we were again welcomed to a 
Quaker home, that of Joseph and Marianna Pim, in 
the city of Valence, on the Rhone. Our meeting was 
at the Protestant Church, which the Pims attend, and 
which, like most of the Reformed churches in the 
Departments of the Drome and the Ardeche, is en- 
tirely Evangelical. We were interested in seeing our 
friends’ admirably arranged hall, just like those of the 
M’AIll Mission, in which their weekly evangelistic and 
mothers’ meetings are held. We talked over with 
them the question of a missionary boat, in which they 
are so deeply interested, and which has lately been 
discussed in your columns. That there is wide scope 
for such an effort cannot be doubted, and we should 


| be very glad to hear of the right person being found 


to work with our kind hosts. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
“AND A LITTLE CHILD SHALL LEAD 
THEM.” 
DuRING a season of close talk with my little girl, when 
I was striving to explain to her that it was because of 


compelled to deny a wish of hers ; that because they 


what was really best for her, I asked if she did not 
think she could trust Father and Mother, knowing 
how much they loved her? And the little one cuddled 
her head on my breast and responded, “ Mother, I 
won't ask to do it any more.” 

This quiet acknowledgement in a _ strong-willed 
child of her trust and faith in her parents brought a 
keen thrust home to my own heart. 

Have we, who are more mature in years than the 
little one of seven summers, and who have so many 
evidences of the abounding love of our Heavenly 
Father, always felt ready to accept the heavy trials 
which may have been our portion, as fresh evidences of 
his all-surrounding love ? Have we felt willing, at all 


_ ingly and trustingly, knowing how much he loves us, 


| thine, be done.” 
I remember she had recently re- | 


covered from a severe illness, and told me how she | 





and how surely he will do what is for our best welfare ? 
I knew I had not! Then came the intensified longing 
that, when other trials should be mine, I might be able 
to have this child-like confidence in the wisdom of the 
All-Father, and that my heart should stand ready to 
echo the words of the Blessed Son, “ Not my will, but 


r. 


THERE is nothing gained by fretting ; 
Gather up your strength anew, 
And step by step go onward, 
Let the skies be gray or blue. 
—Margaret E. Sangster. 





WE cannot walk in two ways at the same time. 
We cannot follow our own will and the will of God. 
We must choose the one or the other; We must deny 
God's will to follow our own, or we must deny self 
and self-will to follow the will of God. 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
Seconp Montu 13, 1898.—No. 7. 
FAITHFULNESS, 
GoLvEN Text.—Let us. . lay aside every weight, and the 
sin which doth so easily beset us, and let us run 
with patience the race that is set before us. 
Hebrews 12: 1. 

Scripture Reading: Hebrews 12: 1-13. 

TEACHING. 

Loyalty to principle, fidelity to truth, in the midst 
of difficulties, in the face of trials and suffering, is 
the chief teaching to be drawn from the lesson for to- 
day. After referring to numerous instances of such 
faithfulness in early Hebrew history, the writer of the 
epistle refers to the great multitude of witnesses by 
whom we also are surrounded, and urges those to 
whom he was writing, as well as ourselves, to whom 
his epistle has been handed down, to “ lay aside every 
weight, and the sin which doth so easily beset us, and 
run with patience the race that is set before us.”’ 

The history of those who have lived before us, the 
story of their trials and temptations, their hardships 
and sufferings, their successes in overcoming evil and 
in proving their fidelity to truth and duty,—this is for 
the encouragement and upbuilding of humanity in all 
ages. These instances from Hebrew history have 
helped multitudes of faltering souls to become strong, 
and to show their strength by their loyalty to the 
Christian faith, even though the path of duty led to 
death. All through the ages there have been like 


illustrations of the true greatness of fidelity to truth, 
and no such instance has ever been recorded or re- 


peated without having a strengthening, 
ence on other souls. 

The early history of the Society of Friends has 
many instances of heroic devotion to duty, and the 
liberty of thought and freedom of expression which 
we to-day enjoy are largely due to faithfulness of | 
those early lovers of the Truth. Through their 
fidelity, and the sufferings they endured in proving 
their fidelity, we have been made rich in the posses- 
sion of the freedom of the Truth. May we so hold 
and enjoy this freedom, and, if need be, may we so 
prove our fidelity to the Truth, that those who shall 
come after us may also enjoy equal freedom with 
ourselves. 

“Individual faithfulness to known duty,’’—this 
was the watchword that enabled the early Friends to 
found a church whose message of hope and faith and 
love has done much to lift humanity to higher levels ; 
and it remains the keynote of all efficient work in the 
present and of all true progress in the future. If our | 
message as a religious body is still to be proclaimed 
to a world which greatly needs it, it will be because 
of like faithfulness to revealed duty. Our great cen- 
tral truth teaches us that the light of Christ enlightens 
every human soul; that the Voice Divine speaks to 
every human spirit, and that “ by lowly listening each 
soul may hear the right word.’”’ When the right 
word is heard, when the Voice speaks in the language 
of command, then faithfulness must do the rest,— 
fidelity must lead to obedience, and the Divine appro- 
val will surely follow. The true teaching of our | 


uplifting influ- 
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Religious Society is not necessarily knowledge of all 
Truth, but rather entire obedience to the measure of 
Truth revealed to each soul by the indwelling Spirit 
of Truth. 


SCRIPTURE STUDY AT RACE STREET. 

Conference Class of Race Street First-day School, Phila 
delphia. 

Second month 6, 1898. 

Subject for consideration : 
sented by Joseph E, Haines. 

The paper will consider: A. The time of Isaiah—con 
temporaneous with Kings Uzziah or Azariah, Jotham, Ahaz, 
Hezekiah. See 2 Kings 15, 16, 18, 19, 20; Isaiah 7, 36, 37, 
38, 39. B. Isaiah's position as Prophet and Statesman, C 
The position of the Kingdom of Judah between the declining 
empire of Egypt and the advancing influence of Assyria. D. 
The statesmanlike policy of neutrality advocated by Isaiah. 
See Isaiah 30, and many passages in other chapters. E. His 
influence upon the history of the Kingdom. 

Topics for study : The relation between Kings and Prophets. 
See, besides the Biblical references above, the account of 
Elisha and Jehu, 2 Kings 9; Nathan and David ; 2 Samuel 
7 and 12: 1; Nathan and Solomon; 1 Kings 1 ; Samuel and 
David, 1 Samuel 16: 13; Samuel and Saul, 1 Samuelto: 1. 

REFERENCES.—Gladden, pages 127 to 128.—Sayce, ‘‘The 
Times of Isaiah,’’ Bible Dictionary, Encyclopedia Britannica. 


‘* The Times of Isaiah.’’ Pre 


TEMPERANCE LESSONS. 
A CHEMICAL EXPERIMENT. 


| have here several vessels of different shapes and sizes and 
I have some baking soda and some tartaric acid. I mix the 
soda with the acid in this paper and put a little of the mixture 
into atumbler. Now | pour in some water and you see it 
boils up and threatens to boil over. This happens in the 
small tumbler, but let us try it in this pitcher. Do you think 
it will act the same in a pitcher as in a tumbler? Truly it does. 
How about a tin cup—a saucer—a vase? It always acts the 
same. Do you think it necessary to try this experiment each 
time you want to know how these substances will act? When- 
ever you get a new lot of soda or of tartaric acid is it neces- 
sary to try this experiment over again? Certainly not. When 
their action is once determined by a few tests it is known for 
all like cases in after time. 

Similarly with the action of alcohol and tobacco. Their 
action on boys and men have been tried many times and the 
results are to be seen of men. The results are known. If alcohol 
or nicotine is put into a boy the result is a more or less damaged 
boy. It is not necessary to try their effects on each boy since 
boys are made on very much the same plan. Of course some are 
more injured than others, but after all what is the use of injur- 
ing ones self at all ? What is the use of experimenting on ones- 


| self when the matter has already been settled by thousands of 


tests and thousands of people. A physician thus sums up the 


| general opinion of those best qualified to speak on the question 
| of tobacco. 


It ‘‘ weakens the organs of digestion and assimi- 
lation and at length plunges into all the horrors of dyspepsia."’ 
(See Cyclopedia of Temp. and Prob. Art. Tobacco.) As to 
alcoho! the experimental results are so frequently seen that we 
need not enlarge upon them here. 

Suggestions.—This can be varied indefinitely, being in- 


| tended to show the certainty of results under natural laws : 


that things do not happen by chance. 

A more showy experiment is as follows: put a few drops 
of ferric chloride solution into a vessel of water and a table 
spoonful of tannic acid solution in another ; whenever these are 
poured together they will make a black fluid although both 
are colorless. 

Use other illustrations of the uniformity of the action of 
natural laws, as that of gravitation, of the pendulum, etc., 
coming back to the point that we will experience the same 
results from any violation of the laws of human well being as 
others have experienced. Weare not made exceptional beings. 


|. H. i. 





THE DOCTRINE OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. 
The Independent. 

Tue Scriptures are clear enough as to the doctrine of 
the Holy Spirit. Doubtless God is revealed to us, in 
his spiritual operations within us, as an inworking 
Spirit. There isa Holy Ghost. But he is revealed to 
us not for speculation, not for theological analysis, 
not for religious discussion, but for comfort. He is 
called the Comforter. Jesus told his disciples about 
the Holy Spirit, just for the pupose that they might 
not feel orphaned after he should leave them. They 
were to understand and remember that wherever they 
were, in whatever distress or loneliness, God’s Spirit 
would be with them. Before priests, rulers or kings, 
in prison or on the cross, they could be at peace, be- 
cause the Comforter was with them, and he would 
support them until God should take them to himself. 

Equally they were not to be left without a teacher 
when their Master should be taken from them. Jesus 
would leave them, in bodily presence, but the Holy 
Spirit would bring to their minds all his teachings in 
his absence. The Spirit of all truth would guide them 
into new truth. Thus the divine inspiration should 
be with them they should be filled with the Spirit of 
utterance; filled with the Spirit, they should speak 
with tongues; still better, they should interpret; still 
better, they should prophesy; that is, they should be 
empowered to preach and teach, so that their words 
would be with power. All this was told them for their 
encouragement, their comfort. This comfort was the 
purpose of the doctrine of the Holy Spirit revealed to 
them, comfort and strength in application, comfort 
and strength in teaching and service. 

If the doctrine of the Comforter was given for com- 
fort and help, rather than for curious investigation 
into the interior constitution of the Godhead, we can 
then be sure it was not given to be a discouragement 
or hindrance in any Christian service. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN COLORADO. 


Susan R. Ashley, ‘‘a woman much esteemed and beloved 
in Colorado,”’ contributes to the ‘‘ Rocky Mountain News, *'of 
Denver, the following article. 


THAT equal suffrage has proven a benefit to the | 


women, doubtless the majority of our citizens will ad- 
mit. 
Let us see. 

Prior to the granting of suffrage to women, many 
men had withdrawn from active participation in po- 


litical life, discouraged through futile attempts to pre- | 
vent the affairs of State from being largely controlled | 


by the class of voters least fitted for such trust. When 


women were enfranchised and began attending prima- 
ries, these men were encouraged to again strive to | 
make their influence felt in the cause of better govern- | 


ment. 

In order to enlighten the feminine mind—a most 
cherished prerogative since the world began—it be- 
came necessary for many men to study election laws 
and political economy. This was also to their ad- 
vantage and that of the State. 

To further inform “the would-be reformers,” who 


Has it also benefited the men and the State? | 
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persistently insisted on knowing who each nominee 
was, what was his fitness for the office he was seeking, 
was he morally clean, has he made a success of his own 
business, etc., some knowledge of each nominee was 
required, with the result that better tickets were pre- 
sented than would otherwise have been secured. An- 
other gain for man and State. 

Previous to woman’s voting, polling places were 
often located in untidy and most unsuitable places. 
Since the advent of women in politics, polling booths 
are erected in clean and_ respectable localities, 
and profanity in and near the booths has disap- 
peared ‘This improved environment we believe to be 
an external expression of cleaner political methods, 
for primaries, conventions, and legislative halls are 
more orderly, personal abuse of opposing candidates 
is less frequent, and the machine politician is far less 
in evidence than formerly. 

Woman’s increased interest in the enforcement of 
laws and ordinances pertaining to moral and physical 
health, has deepened man’s sense of responsibility in 
these particulars, with a_ resulting improvement in 
both. 

That some very undesirable persons still manage 
to get into places of public trust is true, but that the 
average character of office-holders is higher in our 
State than before equal suffrage was granted, is also 
true, and that every bill introduced into our Legisla- 
ture through woman’s influence has been for securing 
more equitable conditions. 

While the greater number of Colorado men have 
always been chivalrous and courteous in their consid- 
eration for women, since the bestowal of suffrage the 
fact that women help to decide questions of State has 
secured for their opinions at least respectful hearing 
from all classes of men. Should there be cases where 
this is but surface politeness, it would still be a gain in 
that desirable virtue, self-control. 

That the class of citizens opposed to law and order 
declare that it was a mistake to give women the ballot, 
is proof that politics are not moving to suit them. 

We have not seen nor heard of one communciation 
signed by a Colorado man of either public, financial, 
business or even social prominence, declaring equal 
suffrage to be a failure, while many high in public es- 
teem and occupying the most important positions of 
public trust have over their signatures written of its 
beneficial results. This is further evidence that equal 
suffrage has proven a benefit to Colorado. 


AND I have learned, the weakest ones 
Are kept securest from life’s harms ; 
And that the tender lambs alone 
Are carried in the shepherd's arms. 
-Phabe Cary. 


Wuat is defeat ? Nothing but education—nothing 
but the first step to something better. — Wendell Phillips. 


“Tr is in the decline of practical righteousness 
that men are most likely to contend with each other 
for dogma and ritual, for shadow and letter instead of 
substance and spirit.”’ 
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PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 5, 1898. 
OPPORTUNITIES. 

AN inspired writer, dwelling upon the dearth of spir- 
ituality among men, says, when we contemplate our 
spiritual condition, ‘ that we should never say to our- 
selves we have done the best we could. Not one of 
us has done this.” To this we may add that we have 
been looking perhaps for some person greatly en- 


dowed with knowledge of Divine things, or for some 


| 
| 
| 
1 
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great revelation of God's will concerning us, to lead or 


direct us in this. 


But this is not always God's way. 
Is it not that we are too much engrossed in things 
pertaining to our physical and mental well-being, that 
we regard too little the small opportunities for soul 
culture that might come to us daily if our inner eyes 
were opened, or our sense of feeling quick to perceive 
them ? 

These opportunities lie about us everywhere. One 
opportunity may be in a little material aid given 
to one in distress, or a kindly smile or word to a little 
child, or even a warm shake of the hand of a discour- 
aged friend or neighbor, or assistance given to help an 
obscure one to try unused powers, or a visit to some 
sick or aged person cut off from contact with the 
world. A quiet half-hour in silent meditation, or a 
prayerful reading of the gospel of Jesus Christ, or 
some inspired thought of poetry and prose ; all these 
may 


reveal a spiritual wealth within us of which we 


little dream. Once this Christ-spirit is unfolded and 
not repressed, it will seek its own nurture from little 
opportunities on every hand, and will grow and reveal 


itself to others who will catch the inspired glow, and 


they too will seek for growth on the Godward side of 


their natures. We have great need to be ever watch- 
ful for these little opportunities for the growth of that 
life which is eternal, and perishes not with the body. 
Ever watchful for light 

lhe 


Che light whose dawnin 


restless millions wait 


g maketh all things new 


Christ also waits, but men are slow or late : 


ld? Havel? 


Have we done what we cor Have you ? 


HE Citizens’ Permanent Relief Committee of Philadelphia, 


send us a circular letter asking the aid of the press in directing 
attention to the great needs of the suffering people in the Island 
of Cuba Che Committee, of which the Mayor of the city, 
Charles F. Warwick, is President, is collecting funds. It ‘ will 


aim to help all alike, irrespective of creed or nationality, and 





R 


confidently assures contributors that all moneys and supplies 
intrusted to them will be faithfully and carefully distributed 
through its own agencies, under the guidance of the State De- 
partment of the United States.’’ 

Contributions of money may be sent to Drexel & Co., the 
Committee's Treasurers , to Mayor Warwick ; or to the Secre- 
tary, Dr. M. S. French, Room gio Betz Building, Philadel- 
phia. 


In the first issue of 
month 


the INTELLIGENCER for 1897, First 
extended 


- 


2, we extracts from a sermon 
preached on the preceding ‘‘ Forefathers' Day,'’ (of the Ply- 
mouth, Massachusetts, people), Twelfth month 20, by Dr. 
David Gregg, in the Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian Church, 


Brooklyn. 


printed 


In it Dr. Gregg spoke very favorably of ‘‘ The 
Quakers as Makers of America.’’ Since then, the discoure 
has been much commended, and repeatedly quoted from and 


reprinted by other journals. 


REFERRING to our article of last week, and the suggestion 
of the Friends of France as a subject for historical study by 
Young Friends’ Associations, we note an interesting letter in 
The Friend, London, First month 7, from Joseph G. Alex- 
ander, of Tunbridge Wells, England, describing a recent 
visit to Congenies and its neighborhood. We print extracts 
from the letter in this issue of the INTELLIGENCER. 


Absy D. Munro writes an interesting account of the school 
work at Mt. Pleasant, S. C., and at the close mentions the 
pressing needs of the School for aid in the winter's work. We 
have also in hand a letter from Martha Schofield, at Aiken, 


S. C., in which she presents the claim of the school there upon 


Friends and others. The brief and earnest appeal of Anna 


M. Jackson, last week, emphasized the needs of both these 
worthy institutions, 


BIRTHS. 
WILSON.—To Franklin P. and Elizabeth H. Wllson, at 


Washington, D. C., First month 1898, a son, named 
Harold Hoge Wilson. 


, 


5. 


DEATHS. 

BAILEY.—At the residence of her sister, Mary B. Parker, 
West Chester, Pa., First month 23, 1898, Elizabeth J. Bailey, 
aged 68 years; an esteemed member of Birmingham Monthly 
Meeting. 

DECOU.—At Trenton, N. J., Twelfth month 1, 1897, 
Miriam H. DeCou, widow of the late Isaac DeCou, in the 
8oth year of her age. She had long been an Elder and Over- 
seer of Upper Springfield Monthly Meeting. 

HAINES.—Suddenly, Eirst monh 31, 1898, 


Mary B., 
widow of Joseph C. 


Haines, aged 49 years. She was matron 
of Friends’ Boarding Home, (Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting), 
1708 Race street, Philadelphia, and very efficient, kind, and 
attentive. 

Interment at Upper Greenwich, (Mickleton), N. J. 

HUGHES.—At the residence of her son-in-law, Dr 
Milton E. Conard, West Grove, Pa., Twelfth month 31, 1897, 
Elizabeth G. Hughes, in the 78th year of her age ; 
of New Garden Monthly Meeting. 

As this dear one passes on to her higher life, she leaves for 
us a beautiful, undying memory of a full rounded life of useful- 
ness, of kindness, of pure unselfish feelings toward every one, 
with an ever-ready, willing hand for the comfort of others,—of 
thoughtful loving counsel and support for all who came to her. 
A pure, sweet spirit whom all felt and loved who were so 
favored to be within her influence. She had finished her 
work, her visits, her cares all done, and without great suffering 
she lay in her weakness ‘‘ ready and willing for the call.'" A 


a member 











precious treasure in her example of a true, consistent, religious 
faith and works. x 


JOHNSON.—At Kennett Square, Pa., on the 15th of | 
First month, 1898, Sarah S. Johnson, in the 87th year of her | 
age ; a member of London Grove Monthly Meeting, widow of 
the late William Johnson, of Toughkenamon. 

She was a gentle, upright, and loving spirit, with open heart 
and purse to deserving charities and worthy reforms, and was 
tenderly and affectionately regarded by a large circle of 
relatives, friends, and neighbors. * 

MASSEY.—At the State Normal School, West Chester, 
Pa., whilst on a professional visit, First month 31, 1898, of 
apoplexy, Dr, Isaac Massey, of West Chester, aged 62 years. 





NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
AN appointed meeting was held here (Catawissa, Pa.), 
Twelfth month 30, attended by Margaret P. Howard, 
of Philadelphia ; S. Jennie Kester, Sarah L. Eves and 
nephew Perry Eves, from Millville. Ellwood Hea- | 
cock and Benjamin Hicks walked from Bloomsburg 
to attend the meeting, and the house was full for a 
week-day meeting. After a solemn silence, utterance 
was given to the clear enunciation of the truth, as 
embodied in earnest aspiration of individual minds, 
and at the close, with the silence and quiet handshake, 
it was expressed that it had been good for them to be 
here. 

Besides two or three, the others attending are 
members of denominations not knowing of Friends,— 
although the assertion is ofttimes repeated that the 
grand-parents have been Friends, and they respect 
their memory. Ambrose Sharpless leaves his place 
of business, and attends all appointed meetings, 
although not a member, and when the Monthly 
Meeting is held here, once a year, the inquiry is made 
of the time, with an earnest desire to come. 

The First-day meeting is steadily increasing in 
interest, and one year ago a preparative meeting was 
solicited, but failed of encouragement in the Monthly 
Meeting. If a discontinuance of many years’ stand- 
ing had not created imaginary difficulties against a 
meeting being held, the proposal to do so would not 
be met with objection. One with the Lord is strength. 

Catawissa, Pa. Mary Emma WALTERS. 








The “ Central Committee "’ of the Conferences of 
1898, to be held at Richmond, Indiana, met at Friends’ 
meeting-house, New York City, on the 29th ult., in 
the afternoon, to consider the arrangements for the 
Conferences. It is proposed that they be held at 
Richmond, the week beginning on Second-day, Eighth 
month 22. Committee meetings, etc., will be held on 
Seventh-day evening, and it is expected that Friends 
attending will arrive on that day,—the 20th, and that 
on Second-day the sessions will begin promptly in the 
forenoon. 


The committee has general supervision of the ar- 
rangements, but the programs for the several Sections, 
—First-day School, Educational, Philanthropic, and 
Religious,—are made up by separate committees ap- 
pointed for the purpose. They have been, we believe, 
substantially completed. 


Our friend Robert S. Haviland writes us from | 


Chappaqua, N. Y., 31st ult. : ‘“ Since making the ar- ! 


rangements for the visits mentioned in last week’s IN- 
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TELLIGENCER, I have been kept a close prisoner to my 
room for nearly two weeks, with a severe attack of 
rheumatism, and though better at this writing, there 
seems but little prospect now of my being able to at- 
tend any of the meetings named.” 

The information will be received with special regret 
by those meetings which were to enjoy the privilege 
of his visit. 





The meeting in charge of the Philanthropic Commit- 
tee of Bucks Quarterly Meeting held at Newtown, on 
the 30th ult., was largely attended, the meeting-house 
being well-filled with an interested audience. The 
essays were all well written, and well read, and some 


interesting remarks were afterwards made. The sub- 
ject was Improper Publications. I. E. 





In perfecting his ‘plan of meeting visits, Isaac Wil- 
son intimates his expectation of being at Trenton and 
Crosswicks, N. J., on the 6th instant, then at Abington 
Quarterly Meeting, at Abington, on the 1oth, and at 
Swarthmore, on the 13th, returning to Albany, for 


Duanesburg Quarterly Meeting, on the 21st, and then 


to Bucks, at Wrightstown, on the 24th. 


LIQUOR ON INDIAN RESERVATIONS. 
Epirors Frienps’ INTELLIGENCER : 
FRIENDs have always been interested in the welfare of 
the Indians, so that the progress in civilization of 
these wards of the nation during the last generation 
has been particularly gratifying to the members of our 
Society. But it must be borne in mind that the key 


to this improvement in the red men has been a fairly 


well enforced Congressional statute prohibiting the 
sale of liquor on the reservations, or to the Indians. 

Now, however, it is proposed to retrograde in this 
commendable policy, as evidenced by the House of 
Representatives passing a bill, First month 22, to place 
the Cattaraugus and the Seneca Indian reservations, 
in New York State, under the operations of the 
“Raines Liquor Law,” and giving the State courts 
and officers jurisdiction over violations thereof. 

This means that not only is the harmful effect of 
the liquor traffic to be brought home to these Indians, 
but also a precedent is to be established as an entering 
wedge for the liquor-selling interests to get a hold on 
reservations in other States, resulting in the degrada- 
tion of many of the Indians and the undoing of much 
good work accomplished. 

This bill now goes to the Senate, where it i+ be- 
lieved it may be defeated by reasonable efforts, as it 
is thought that attention has only to be called to the 
serious evils ensuing to obtain the requisite votes 
against it. 

Accordingly it is requested that those interested 


in the matter should write an earnest remonstrance 


| against the measure, addressing it to some Senator 


other than those from New York (from whom no aid 

may be expected), with a request that the same be 

handed to Senator R. F. Pettigrew, chairman, or some 

other member of the Senate Committee on Indian 

Affairs. FRANKLIN NOBLE. 
New York, First month 29. 
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ANECDOTES OF ROBERT BOND. 
The Friend, Philadelphia. 
A LETTER from a Friend of Indianapolis relates the 
following anecdote: 

“ TI have often thought I would like to give an inci- 
dent in the life of my old teacher, Robert Bond. He 
taught in our neighborhood, seven miles north of Win- 
chester, Va., twenty years. He was a son of Joseph 
Bond, one of the early settlers of Friends, and had a 
large farm close to the Hopewell Meeting-house. 
Robert grew up, as did most of the young people of 
that day, of strictly moral habits, and not what could 
be called a truly converted Friend, but one that might 
be called a traditional one. 

“In early life he was engaged in his father’s mill. 
which he followed some years. It became too slow 
for an aspiring youth; he concluded to go to Alexan 
dria, Va. There was for a time quite an exodus to 
Alexandria, and the most of them spent their sub 
stance, and returned to share the means possessed by 
their fathers. 

“ Robert was engaged in the flour trade at the time 
the British made their presence known at the district 
in the war of 1812, and when they left, as they passed 
by Alexandria, they supplied their commissary with 
Robert's and other flour, 

“The scene was too much for Robert's traditional 
Quakerism, and he joined the army at the fight below 
the city. Robert, after securing a musket, fixed him 
self behind a large stump, and began shooting. He 


said that an impression came upon him so strong to 
move, that to remain there was not safe, but he was 
slow to move, fearing that a stray bullet might catch 


him in moving. He could withstand the impression 


He moved, and he had scarecly left the 
stump when a cannon ball struck it, and tore it loose, 
bursting it in pieces. 

“He began teaching, to clear himself of debt that 
the loss of his flour caused him, which debt he paid, 
principal and interest, and which was done by denying 
himself of many of the comforts of life. His scholars 
were in size from the child of five years to the ages 
beyond their majority of manhood and womanhood. 
Many were the talks he gave us to make us useful and 
upright men and women. He left an honored name 
behind, and the respect of his hundreds of old pupils. 
He secured the means of giving the poor in the neigh- 
borhood a fair start in the way of an education. He 
maintained the principles of the Orthodox at the sep- 
aration of the four male members left at that time. He 
died in Twelfth month, 1860. 


no longer, 


Never married.” 


A REASONABLE sympathy is a powerful solvent of 


misunderstanding. Unreasonable reproaches and 
burning invective simply harden the mind; they 
neither win conviction nor compel the judgment. 
The more thoroughly a man is convinced of the truth 
and justice of his position the better ought to be the 
assurance to him that time is working for the cause in 
which. he believes, and the greater should be his faith 
that, with patient effort, it will triumph.—Lyman Gage. 





Correspondence of Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FROM ABBY D. MUNRO: THE WORK AT 
MT. PLEASANT SCHOOL. 
THE winter, so far, has been a singularly mild and open one, 
with the exception of two or three cold spells of a few days’ 
duration. But the nights and mornings are so cold we need 
clothing warm enough to be uncomfortable the remainder of 
the day. ‘This weather is favorable to the poor, making a 
great saving of fuel. In former years, the poor people cut 
their own wood from a portion of the village called the 
‘*commons,"’ left uncleared for that purpose. But within a 
few years, this land has been sold off into houselots, and 
cleared, thus ending this free supply of fuel. This makes 
cold weather particularly hard on them, and makes every 
chip of wood of some account. The farmers have been 
slower than usual in putting in their peas, as acold, backward 
spring is predicted, which would prove very disastrous to the 
young crop. 

School is large and well attended, as usual. Four hundred 
have been enrolled, thus far, and the higher classes are 
unusually full. In fact, every room is taxed to its utmost 
capacity, and the need of another grade is felt by all. But 
the teachers are faithful and earnest, and work to the limit of 
their time and strength to bring their classes up to the mark 
for the yearly promotions. The advantage of having control 
of the County School, in this place, and training our own 
pupils from the very first, is clearly seen, for instead of seeing 
young men and women in the higher rooms, as at first, they 
are filled now with pupils of the average age for that degree 
of advancement,—any where, 

The Industrial work goes on as regularly as clock-work, 
and improvement is sure to follow such persistent regularity 
‘Two hours of undivided time and attention are given the 
cobbling boys; twelve passing in at a time, We frequently 
find one and another of them mending their own shoes at 
their hour 

The holidays passed very quietly, It was unpleasant most 
of the time, Christmas day it rained, pouring all day, All out 
of-door sport was thus prohibited, of course, much to the 
disappointment of the young people, and as much—even 
more—to the relief of many older people, to whom the noise 
of the fire-cracker, pistol, and cannon seems utterly out of 
keeping with what should be the spirit of the occasion, These 
days are not made a time of such prolonged, noisy merry-mak 
ing as formerly, Scarcity of money may have much to do with 
it, but the younger people have learned to find their enjoy 
ment in a more quiet and rational way. 

To the little family in the ‘‘ Home,'’ the day brought all 
the pleasure it brings to children generally, neither did the 
rain dampen their spirits nor the cold east-wind chill their 
enthusiasm, They had brought from the woods a little 
Christmas tree, and plenty of boughs of the holly and Christ- 
mas-berry bush, with which their sitting-room was tastefully 
decorated, till it had a glow as bright and cheerful as their 
own faces. The Christmas eve had brought their gifts, and 
all through the rainy day they trimmed and untrimmed their 
tree, nursed their dollies, made miniature feasts of their Christ- 
mas cheer, and sang and played, unmindful of storm and 
clouds without, while everything was so bright within. 

Last, but not least by any means, came our yearly school 
entertainment. We hoped fora pleasant day, for our own 
sakes, but more particularly for the sake of the little army of 
country children who we knew must start on their seven-mile 
tramp by day-break, to reach the school-room in time. The 
day appointed dawned bright and pleasant, greatly to our 
satisfaction. To vary our program as much as possible, we 
had decided upona ‘‘ Santa Claus ina chimney,’’ for the diver- 
sion of all concerned. At very little expense and trouble, we 
improvised a chimney, by making a light frame, seven feet 
high, in size and shape as much like an ordinary chimney as 
possible. This we covered neatly with red cloth, carefully 
chalk-marked to imitate bricks. When completed it was pro- 
nounced artistic, as well as realistic, and many were the 
inquiries of the teachers if it was a ‘‘ truly chimbley,"’ which, 
perhaps, they thought had sprung up in a night. It was 
interesting to see the assembling. Five rooms, of necessity, 
were crowded into one: the Primaries going through their 





exercises in theirown room. At the sound of the piano the 
march commenced. ‘The seats were soon filled,—two in each, 
then the benches at the side of the room, still they poured in! 
All available benches and chairs were produced and quickly 
filled, and still they came ! One more was placed in each seat, 
still they came, and a row was seated on the platform, and 
even on the floor. A perfect sea of human faces it was, to 
look into, as we stood before them,—the Black Sea, it might 
fairly be called, for of such is our school almost completely 
made up. But they were bright, happy faces, filled with 
pleasant anticipations. After singing their Christmas carols, 
and a few recitations, I read to them the interesting little 
‘*Legend of Santa Claus,’’ taken from the Young Friends’ 
Review, not to disabuse the minds of the little ones of their 
mythical belief, but to impress upon the older ones the true 
idea of unselfish Christmas giving. As the tale drew to a 
close, the voice of old Santa Claus was heard, singing in the 
distance. An intense stillness prevailed as the sound drew 
nearer and nearer, and when, at last, the top of the high hat, 
then the white bearded visage, and at last, the arms and 
shoulders of the queer-looking, much-read-and-talked-of 
personage appeared in full sight, out of the chimney-top, and 
he stood puffing and blowing with the exertion, bowing and 
scraping, before them, their surprise and merriment knew no 
bounds! Their shouts of laughter fairly made ‘the welkin 
ring.’' Some of the most timid started for the door, but the 
thought that they had not receive | their presents brought them 
back, and they soon were as merry as the rest. 

The chimney was placed in front of the entry door, and 
some of the teachers stood in the entry and handed up the 
bundles, while he handed them over the top. Some as their 
names were called, came forward with fear and trembling ; 
some were filled with awe before this wonderful personage ; 
while others received their gifts with chuckles and grins—all 
happy and delighted, ‘Then the teachers came in for their 
share, and were required to bow and courtesy much to the 
delight of all, Then, after bidding them good-bye, telling 
them to be good children, and he would come again, he 
departed ; the pupils went to their rooms, received each a bag 
of candy, and were dismissed, It was atime of rare enjoy 
ment, And how Santa Claus got there, what he did and said, 
will be the theme of talk and conjecture as they gather with 
neighbors and friends around their pine-knot fires in the 
country, or go from home to home in the village, for many a 
long day, These yearly jubilees have become so mucha part 
of the school we hardly believe we could now drop them with- 
out injury to it, even if we wished to, 

We desire to call the attention of our friends to our last 
report in our Supplement to the ‘‘ Bulletin.’’ They will see 
how sadly we need funds, with which to carry on our work. 
Will they not please send in their contributions, and give us 
relief from this wearing anxiety ? 

Since we commenced this letter we have been favored with 
a call from our friend, Thomas T. Hilliard, Salem, N. J. 
We regret that he could not have come when school was in 
session, but we were glad to welcome him, and show him as 
much of our work as possible. Now that tourists have com- 
menced passing through on their way to Florida, we earnestly 
hope that others will follow hisexample. The ferry boat leaves 
Market Street wharf, Charleston at 7, and 1o a. m., and 3, 
and 6.30 p.m. Returning, it leaves Mt. Pleasant at 6 and 8 
a.m, 12m. and 5.30 p.m. Weare always glad to welcome 
our friends for a longer or shorter stay. 

Please try to keep up the barrel supply. 

Mt. Pleasant, First month 2}. ABBY D. Munro. 


IRELAND spends about $60,000,000 a year for liquor. 


THE Denmark temperance society receives a government 
subsidy of $1,500 per year. 


A STRAY yellow dog sat upon a wooden seat in a city park. 
A little child's tiny arms were lovingly entwined about his 
neck, and a cooing voice was saying in his ear, ‘‘ 1 love you, 
little doggie !'’ He was as proud as any prize setter in the 
land. ‘‘Is that your dog, little boy ?’’ said a policeman, as 
he passed the happy couple. ‘‘ No, he doesn't belong to me. 
I'm only acquainted with him,’’ answered the little fellow.— 
Exchange. 
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Conferences, Associations, €te. 


RICHMOND, IND.—The regular First-day evening meeting of 
the Young Friends’ Association was held First month 16. 

The topic for the hour was ‘‘ Sarah Hutton.’’ The brief 
sketch of her life and character, given by the leader, was fol- 
lowed by short talks by the other members, giving some inter- 
esting incidents in her life. We find these evenings spent in 
the discussion of prominent members of the Society, very 
profitable. 

The topic for the next First-day was ‘‘ Things that keep us 
from God.’’ Love of self,—which covers pride, self-conscious- 
ness, and most all other sins,—seemed to be considered the 
chief thing that keeps us from drawing nearer to the Divine 
Being. 

There is a marked increase in attendance and interest the 
past few months. E.M. W. 


WILMINGTON, DeL.—The Young Friends’ Association of 
Wilmington, Del., held its regular meeting First month 21, in 
Friends’ School building, 4th and West streets. 

It was largely attended, and the papers read awakened 
much interest. 

The Executive Committee in giving its report, asked that 
the secretary prepare a short report of meeting for 
FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, 

Florence Hall Philips, in her paper on ‘‘Audubon—the 
Man and Naturalist,’’ gave a vivid description of his life, his 
personality, and told many anecdotes of his career while col 
lecting material for his great book on American Birds, She 
also solicited names for the Audubon Society of Pennsylvania, 
which was organized in Tenth month, 1896, and the object of 
which is the preservation of our native birds, The paper was 
followed by remarks from several who had made birds a sub 
ject of study, 

An interesting paper read by Helen Borton, of Woodstown 
N, J., was prepared by Joel Borton for the late Conference at 
Newtown, Pa, In this various reasons were given for the 
small attendance in many meetings of the Society, 

A short extract containing suggestions to Young Friends’ 
Associations for future work, was read from the INTELLIGEN 
CER, and after remarks, the meeting adjourned, 

Mary H, THATCHER, Secretary pro tem 


each 


New YORK AND BROOKLYN.—The Young Friends’ Asso 
ciation of New York and Brooklyn met at the Library Room, 
16th Street and Rutherfurd New York City, First 
month 23. 

The Nominating Committee brought forward the following 
names of persons for officers, which the meeting approved 
President, Charlotte M. Way; vice-president, Henry M. 
Haviland ; secretary and Treasurer, Hyman G, Miller ; cor- 
respondent, Edward Cornell. 

The Brooklyn Bible Section reported a consideration of the 
childhood of Jesus, and the method of educating the young 
customary among the Jews at that time. The New York 
Bible Section reported a further study of the Book of Exodus 
and of the character of Moses. 

The paper of the evening on ‘‘ Friends and the Bible,”’ 
was by Marianna S. Rawson. She mentioned the advice in 
our discipline enjoining the frequent reading of the Bible, and 
said that the belief in the Bible as the perfect rule of faith and 
practice, prevailing among the ‘‘ evangelical’ churches, was 
impossible for Friends. She advocated family reading of the 
Bible, but not perfunctory reading. We should beware of 
indifference towards the Bible ; it contains some of the grand- 
est truths and the strongest words of guidance for our lives. 
She concluded by reading selections from the Psalms, Pro- 
verbs, and other books, to call our attention to the fact that 
their beauty is often overlooked. 

In the discussion which followed it was said by some that 
we should read the Bible as we would read other valued books ; 
that indifference to it arises from deifying it, and hence disbelief 
upon the detection of errors of fact. Others thought that it 
was impossible to treat the Bible like any other book ; that we 
do not treat all books alike; we should read it reverently but 
not with a superstitious reverence. 


Place, 
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It was also said that though the Bible isa record of the 
best thought in the world, we should be careful to seek in it 
what is the highest. It should not be read indiscriminately by 
the young, nor should we allow ourselves to read the words 
merely as words, but seek always to realize the beauty and 
truth of the thoughts expressed. This led to the expression of 
the desire that for children and for family use there should be 
a selected edition of the Bible. 

It was said that the reading of the Bible in families should 
not be formal, but with consideration ; that it should be read 
not because it is the Bible but for the good there is in it, 
neither ought we to lose sight of the evident truths, by hag- 
gling over disputed and doubtful passages. 

The discussion was very general and closed with the feel- 
ing that it had brought us more in unison in our ideas regard- 
ing the use of the Bible. 

After the usual silence, adjourned to meet in Brooklyn, 
Second month 13. oa. 


TRENTON, N. J.—A regular meeting of the Trenton Friends’ 
Association was held in the lecture-room of the meeting-house, 
First month 24. An unusually large number wasin attendance. 

The meeting was called to order by the President, A. 
Crozer Reeves, and after roll-call and reading of the minutes 
of the previous meeting, the various committees made their 
usual reports. 

The only paper of the evening was presented by Rabbi 
Weiss, who was requested to prepare it, by one of the members 
of the Association, on the subject of ‘‘ The habits and condi- 
tions of the Jewish Nations at the time of Christ's sojourn on 
earth.’’ The paper was well received, and in the informal 
talk following it, the Rabbi gave much interesting information 
concerning the Hebrews. 

After a few moments’ silence, the meeting adjourned, to 
meet Second month 28. Ly 


Educational Department. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 
On Seventh-day evening President DeGarmo and his wife 
entertained the Sophomore class at their home. Of the 
alumni, William G. Underwood, '89, was present. The hos- 
pitality of the host and hostess and general informality made 
the occasion a most enjoyable one to all present. 

Great interest is being taken in preparing for the contest for 
the Underwood-Pouder prize cup. This cup has been offered 
dy two of our alumni to be contested for by the literary socie- 
ties. This contest will consist of a debate, oration, essay, 
declamation, and vocal solo. This is proving an incentive to 
greater efforts and has aroused the old-time enthusiam of the 
literary societies. 

The students and friends of the College on Fifth-day, 27th, 
listened to a reading by Dr. Magill of his translation of Cor- 
neike’s ‘‘ Le Cid."’ Dr. Magill’s translation is well known, 
but the reading of it himself made it doubly interesting to the 
large audience present. 

On account of examination week, little of note has taken 
place at the College, this being the end of the first semester. 


99. 
THE HANNAH WILLETS BEQuEst.—The bequest made in 
her will, 1897, by Hannah Willets, of Manhasset, Long 


Island, to the two colored schools in South Carolina, at Aiken, 
and Mt. Pleasant, is about being paid by her executors. The 
amount was $5,000, one-half to each school. Theamount 
given to the school at Mt. Pleasant is paid to the ‘‘ Abolition 
Society *’ of this city as trustees it being the trustee also of the 
school property, which was some years ago conveyed to it by 
Abby D. Munro, who up to that time had held the title. 

At a meeting of the Abolition Society, on the 27th ult., the 
treasurer, William S. Ingram, was directed to receive and re- 
ceipt for the Mt. Pleasant School's share, and when received to 
pay $1,000 of it to Abby Munro, to reimburse her for the 
purchase and improvement of additional land at Mt. Pleasant, 
lying between the school property and the Bay. It was con- 
sidered important to have this land, in order to protect the 
school property on the water side. The remaining $1,500 itis 
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proposed to invest as the beginning of a Fund for the School's 
maintenance. 


EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE.—The next Educational Meet- 
ing, under charge of the Committee of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, will be held at the meeting-house, at 15th and Race 
Sts., on Seventh-day of next week, the 12th inst. The sub- 
ject for the day will be ‘‘ English.’’ Principal George L. 
Maris, and Mary E. Speakman of George School, and Dean 
Bond, of Swarthmore College, will open the discussion of the 
subject. All interested in educational work are invited. 


LECTURES IN NEW YORK AND BROOKLYN.—The Board of 
Direction of the New York Swarthmore College Association 
have arranged for two lectures, to be given under the auspices 
of the Association for the benefit and entertainment of its 
members, and their friends. 

The first lecture was given by Prof. William Hyde Apple- 
ton, LL. D., of Swarthmore College, on Fourth-day evening 
of this week, the 2d inst., in Friends’ meeting-house, 16th St. 
and Rutherfurd Place, New York City, Subject: ‘‘Some 
Homes and Haunts of British Poets."’ 

The second lecture will be given by Elizabeth Powell Bond, 
Dean of Swarthmore College, in Friends’ meeting-house, 
Schermerhorn street and Boerum Place, Brooklyn, at eight 
p. m., on Sixth-day evening, Third month Subject : 
‘** College Life."’ 

No admission will be charged, and all are cordially invited 
to attend. 


o* 
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LITERARY NOTES. 

Proressor B. A. Hinsdale, who holds the chair of the 
Science and Art of Teaching in the University of Michigan, 
has written an exhaustive biography of Horace Mann, of 
Massachusetts, one of the founders of our present public 
school system. The volume, which will be published by 
Charles Scribner's Sons, not only contains a complete account 
of Horace Mann's life and labors, but presents a picturesque 
review of the common school revival in this country, half a 
century ago. An illustration of this growth is shown in these 
figures from Massachusetts: when Horace Mann laid down 
his office fifty years ago, that State was spending $749,943 a 
year on her common schools—in 1896 the same item amounted 
to $11,829,191. 


The Review of Reviews for this month renders a good 
service to the cause of international arbitration by publishing 
an English translation of an article on the advance of the 
peace movement throughout the world, from the pen of the 
distinguished French publicist, Frederic Passy, President of 
the Society for Arbitration Between Nations. This article 
notes many encouraging signs of progress in the agitation for 
arbitration now going on among even the most military 
nations of the Old World. 


The current Meehans’ Monthly honors the Pacific Coast by 
a Prang colored lithograph of the Oregon breeches-fiower, 
Dicentra formosa, which the historical chapter tells us, is one 
of the elements in the forest scenery referred to in Bryant's 
‘« Thanatopsis."’ 


The current issue of the Century Ma azine has an article 
on ‘‘ Ruskin as an Oxford Lecturer,’’ by James Manning 
Bruce. There is a graphic personal narrative of experience in 
‘The Steerage of To-day,’ by H. Phelps Whitmarsh, who 
came over as ‘‘ No. 1616, Group C,"’ the narrative accompa- 
nied by Castaigne’s sketches. A novel paper is ‘‘ My Bedouin 
Friends,’’ by R. Talbot Kelley, with pictures by himself, set- 
ting forth unique adventures in the Egyptian desert. There is 
a continuation of the important reminiscences by Mrs. Sara Y. 
Stevenson, of Mexico, during the French Intervention, with 
glimpses of Maximilian, his allies, and enemies. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., promise about the middle of the 
present month, the Second Series of Letters of Victor Hugo, 
including letters written while he was in exile to Ledru-Rollin, 
Mazzini, Garibaldi, and Lamartine. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


CAUTION AGAINST AN IMPOSTOR. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : P 


FRIENDS’ are counselled to be on their guard against a young 
man who has been giving his name as ‘‘ Frank Miller,’’ pro- 
fessing to be a Friend, and seeking aid from Friends. He is 
an impostor, He appears to be about thirty years of age, is of 
medium height, slender, has dark hair, eyes, and complexion, 
had a small and dark mustache, and small and irregular teeth. 
In the limits of New York Monthly Meeting his method has 
been to visit the homes of Friends, at an hour when the man 
would be apt to be absent, and represent that he had called on 
behalf of some well-known Friend who desired to call that 
evening on important business, and wished to be assured that 
the family would be at home. Then, if the way seemed clear, 
the young man would tell how he had lost his family by con- 
sumption, and was himself stricken by it, and that Friends, — 
he would name a few leading ones,—had been very kind to 
him, and had extended such and such help, but that a little 
more was needed to accomplish a desired end. 

If the way did not appear to be clear to seek aid, he would 
not tell his story of distress, but would depart at once, after 
having made the pretended appointment as described above, 
which appointment, it is needless to say, would not be kept. 
He may assume another name if he goes to other localities. 
110 8th St., Hoboken, N. J. RICHARD R. HULL. 





WHITTIER’S ‘** ETERNAL GOODNESS,” 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

Could you find room in your valuable paper to publish 
Whittier's ‘‘ Eternal Goodness "’ ? 

The poem contains so much that is of vital interest to 
Friends. A friend of mine was asking me concerning Friends’ 
views, especially of the hereafter. I could find no better defi- 
nition than that found in this poem. My friend expressed a 
strong desire to possess it. 

I know that part of the poem is frequently quoted, and it 
may be found among Whittier’s works, but so many have not 
time to read books, yet read the weekly paper. I shall con- 
sider it a great favor if you will publish it. 

The INTELLIGENCER has been the main link between me 
and Friends for the past seven months ; having very severely 
sprained my knee on the 2d of Seventh month, have been bed- 
fast for five months, and have very little prospect of getting 
about for many weeks. So have learned to appreciate the 
paper as I never did before. 

CATHARINE ANNA BURGESS. 
College View, Nebraska. 

[We shall make room for the poem in a week or two.— 

EDITORS. | 


NORTHERN HOUSE 
INDUSTRY. 


THE Managers of the Northern House of Industry (702 
Green street, Philadelphia), have appointed Second month 14 
for Donation Day, hoping the friends of the institution will 
come generously to their aid in carrying on the good work, 
which must stop earlier than usual, unless they receive much 
needed assistance. Money, dry-goods, coal, tea, and sugar are 
necessities. Many of our members and contributors have 
been removed by death, and our income is much reduced—we 
have been compelled to turn away many suffering cases. 

While the Association is under the management of Friends, 
its funds are collected from all denominations and its aid ex- 
tended, by supplying sewing for which they are compensated, 
to the aged, the infirm, and deserving poor, without regard to 
sect or color. 

We have a comfortable work room, in which from twelve to 
fifteen women are employed on fine sewing, quilting, etc. ; 
customer work is all done in the House, and the rooms are 
open all the year, except during the Seventh and Eighth 
months. 

Out of the House we employ from thirty to sixty women on 
plain sewing. We are grateful to other charitable institutions 
for furnishing us with garments prepared for work for our 
women, thereby saviug us considerable outlay, and at the same 
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time aiding those institutions by doing their work gratuitously. 
Such sewing should a/ways be sent in from the middle of the 
Twelfth month to the first of the Third month. 

Subscriptions or donations may be sent to the House, No. 
702 Green St., or to any of the following officers, viz. : 

President, Caroline S. Jackson, 3117 N. 16th street. 

Vice-Presidents : Hannah S. Middleton, 3811 Walnut St.; 
Fannie S. Williams, 309 S. 15th street. 

Treasurer, Anne M. Griscom, 622 Marshall street. 

Secretary, Hannah B. Pettit, 632 Marshall street. 

Acting Committee: Anna M. Child, 2124 Green St. ; 
Elizabeth F, Williams, 617 Franklin St.; S. Lizzie Hicks, 
1737 N. tgth St. ; Susanna M. Gaskill, Swarthmore ; Caroline 
S. Jackson, 3117 N. 16th St. ; Catherine A. Kennedy, 1520 
N. 20th St.; Hannah S. Middleton, 3811 Walnut St. ; Catha- 
rine H. Middleton, 2141 N. 18th St.; Anne M. Griscom, 622 
Marshall St.; Elizabeth J. Lukens, 531 Marshall St.; Anna J. 
Lippincott, 1713 Green St. ; Fannie S, Williams, 309 S. 15th 
St. ; Cornelia C. Stotesbury, 1703 Mt. Vernon St. ; Hannah 
Streeter, 504 Marshall St.; Hannah B., Pettit, 632 Marshall 
St. ; Sarah T. Vandegrift, 1521 Lehigh Ave. 








FOULKE FAMILY REUNION, 


A MOVEMENT is on foot to have a Reunion of the Descendants 
of Edward and Eleanor Foulke, of Gwynedd. They were 
among the Welsh settlers of that Township, in 1698, so that the 
Reunion will commemorate the two-hundredth anniversary of 
their coming to this country. 

The Township will probably have a celebration, also, and 
this is likely to be held at Friends’ meeting-house, at Gwynedd, 
on the 31st of Fifth month next. The Foulke Reunion is sug- 
gested for the day following, Sixth month 1. 

A meeting was held at g21 Arch street, this city, on the 
28th ult., and preliminary arrangements were made for the 
Foulke Reunion. About forty descendants were present, and 
a number of letters from others, approving the movement, 
were received andread. William Dudley Foulke, of Richmond, 
Ind., was elected President of the organization, and Edward 
M. Wistar, (905 Provident Building, Philadelphia), Treasurer. 
Vice-Presidents, Secretaries, and an Executive Committee will 
be appointed later. It will be desired, of course, to communi- 
cate with all living descendants of Edward Foulke, and for 
that purpose to obtain names and addresses. (These should 
be sent to the Secretary, whose name and address will be 
given later.) 


A LEARNED DISCOURSE. 
I weENT to hear a speaker new, whom some think deep and 
fluent too 
I listened closely on that day, and thisis what he seemed to say 


(And though I cannot parse it quite, perhaps some learned 
reader might) :— 





‘My friends, although of course indeed, 
On either hand, and anyway, 
However much or little, still, 
It may not, yet again it may— 


‘‘On further thought, I say, my friends, 
But whether that, in fact, or no, 
Whichever way, whatever mode, 
It is, to say the least, as though, — 


‘¢ Forthwith from first to last, perchance,— 
Yes, how and whither, whence and where, 
"Tis ne’ertheless as, so to speak, 
You must admit, both then and there. 


‘If so, why not, alas, dear friends ? 
And yet, to put it plain, in truth, 
Nay, even notwithstanding thus, 
Perhaps because no doubt forsooth."’ 
—B. D. S., in St. Nicholas. 











‘* How old are you, little girl?’’ asked the kind old lady of 
a three-year-old. 
most new.”’ 


‘« 1's not old at all,’’ was the reply. ‘‘I’s 
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STIMULANTS AND STRENGTH. 

Some weeks ago, G. W. Woodruff, the ‘‘coach,"’ or trainer, 
of the foot-ball team of the University of Pennsylvania, wrote 
for the ‘‘ Press,’’ of this city, a notable article on the use of 
stimulants in connection with athletic sports. After stating that 
he had been ‘‘ maintaining for years that the use of artificial 
stimulants in training should be discountenanced'’ and that he 
was ‘‘ opposed on general principles to drinking at any time,’ 
he proceeds to give his ‘‘ reason for believing that nature will 
take proper care of her own robust, healthy children, provided 
that they live, eat, and exercise in a natural way."’ 


I wiLt not deny that some men who have been accus- 
tomed, while out of training, to continual drinking, 
might be made more effective, might be enlivened, 
might have their nerves steadied, their brains made 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


clearer, their courage strengthened and their muscles | 
invigorated by the use of that alcoholic stimulant to 


which their systems had become accustomed. Sut 


this would be equally true of a man unusually ad- 


dicted to the tobacco habit or the use of some drug | 


like opium. The fact that DeQuincey could write bet- 
ter after suicidal doses of opium does not prove that 
opium even in small quantities is a good thing for lit- 
erary men who are preparing themselves to excel in 
the higher world of letters. In the same way we some- 
times find men who, because of a special prowess, are 
By 
suffrance because they are not in good physical con- 
dition on account of bad habits in the way of drinking, 
etc. These men often feel, and rightly, that they could 
play better and endure longer if their trainer would 
only permit the use of champagne and ale. 

I might now be asked the question: “ If you admit 
that such men would be bettered by the use of liquor, 
would you give it to them?” No, I would not. The 
presence of such men on the team is a misfortune at 
the best. 


taken on a great team by suffrance, as it were. 


If we could find equally able men with un- 
perverted nerves we would justly give them the posi- 
tions. “ But,” you will argue, “ These men are on 
the team, and it is best to make them as effective as 
possible, both for their own and their comrades’ sake.” 
True, we all want the strongest team possible; but 
there are other considerations than making some one 
or two players slightly more effective. For, even 
while I admit the possibility of helping a man, I main- 
tain that such help is a possibility merely, and that it 
cannot be very great, for the man surely would not 
have won a place on a famous team unless he were 
able, without stimulant, to play nearly a first-class 
game, and, if his unstimulated play were really very 
good, you can readily see that it can’t be bettered 
much by any means. 

On the other hand, the use of liquor has many 
actual dangers. It is usually given to the men to 
counteract so-called “staleness” or “ over-training.” 
What is the result? Certain players on each team 
have an unfortunate craving for liquor. They learn 
quickly that they will be allowed to drink in quantities 
directly proportioned to the badness of their condition. 
They soon discover that a woebegone expression of 
countenance, a heavy dragging gait, a disinclination to 
dress for play on time and a general lassitude on the 
field are the symptoms which usually prove over-train- 


ing to the devotees of that bugaboo. This discovery 





is immediately followed by the terrible symptoms 
themselves, and, within one week from the time you 
give the first foxy over-trained player his glass of 
champagne, every man on the team who is not a tee- 
totaler will have gone stale, and few, if any, will re- 
cover so long as the champagne, ale and wine hold out. 

“Well,” you ask, “what harm will that do?” 
Much, very much; in a short time the players will want 
more liquor at a time, the trainer will try to refuse. 
Thereupon the men will get more woebegone, and 
their play will rapidly become worse. The trainer will 
make this an excuse for humoring them. Then they 
will begin working schemes to get first, an extra glass 
—then an extra bottle. Before the season is over, 
drink and not play will be the prime object of training. 

Some may think that I am old-fashioned in my op- 
position to the use of liquor and compare me to the 
man who will read a newspaper by the light of a tallow 
candle when the incandescent bulb is within reach of 
his hand, but it is not true that those who believe in 
leaving men’s condition to Nature are old-fashioned. 
Liquor was much more generally used many years ago 
in all the undertakings of life than it is now. Be that 
as it may, I am not adverse to being accounted old- 
fashioned provided that the old way is good, sensible 
and effective. At the risk of seeming irreverent, I will 
close by drawing attention to the fact that thousands 
of years ago the Angel of the Lord, in giving instruc- 
tion to the prospective mother of Samson, who was 
destined to become the greatest athlete in the history 
of the world, said: “And now drink no wine nor 
strong drink, neither eat any unclean thing.” 

The fundamental rule is to be natural. Of course, 
nobody believes that Samson’s strength lay in his hair, 
but rather in the strength and vigor which came from 
the proper life of his ancestors and from his own natu- 
ral and vigorous way of living, combined with that 
spirit which came mightily upon him whenever he en- 
countered an antagonist difficult to vanquish. I am 
thoroughly convinced that spirit and not spirits is what 
we should strive to give to an athlete in order that he 
may excel. 


SIMPLICITY IN BURIALS. 
Rassit Krausxopr, of Philadelphia, in a recent ser- 
mon, earnestly appealed for less ostentation and ex- 
pense at funerals. Strongly commending this, the 
editorial writer, “ Penn,” in the Philadelphia “ Bulle- 
tin,” proceeds as below : 

“T like the Quakers for their simplicity in these 
things, their sincerity and their truthfulness. The 
bodies of their dead are disposed of without show or 
extravagance or mockeries of eulogy. In_ their 
thought no pomp or ceremonial or marking of the 
grave can give worth to the character of those who 
have passed away. At one time they would not put 
even a name or a date on the coffin. When they com- 
mitted the body to the earth, they left no trace or me- 
morial of the grave. In the old graveyard at Fourth 
and Arch streets there are the coffins of thousands of 
men and women mingled with the soil beneath, with- 
out tombstone or headstone and covered only by the 














turf. That little city of the dead is an impressive pic- 
ture of the equality and democracy of death. It is true 
that in later times the marking of a grave in some 
Quaker grounds has been made permissible; but the 
faces of the strictest of the sect are still set against the 
superstitions of human vanity in the burial of the dead. 
And yet there are no people among whom the mem- 
ory of lives which were noble and pure in their sight is 
more cherished as examples or more honored, not 
with lip service, but in the spiritual treasures of their 
honest hearts.” 


THE ENGLISH WALNUT. 
Meehans’ Monthly. 

PosstBLy few trees in the Old World are more profit- 
able than the English Walnut, which thrives in Eng- 
land and all over the northern part of the continent of 
Europe. The wood is especially useful for gun-stocks, 
and for many articles of furniture, and is found profit- 
able from trees of ten years of age and upwards. There 
is always good demand for the nuts; so that there are 
two distinct lines of profit,—by the timber, and by the 
fruit. In our country, they thrive in any portion of 
the Eastern States; although, as they progress north- 
wardly, the tips of the last year’s shoots are destroyed 
by winter. The living portions push out again, how- 
ever, and generally bear as abundantly as before. 

In the vicinity of Philadelphia, there are numerous 
trees, planted by the early German settlers, which bear 
every year. Single or isolated trees sometimes fail to 
bear fruit, on account of the pollen-bearing flower ma- 
turing and scattering pollen before the nut-bearing 
flower is in condition to receive it; and, for this rea- 
son, crops are more assured when a number of trees 
are planted together. In this way, some of the pollen- 
bearing catkins are conditioned so as to be in bloom 
before the time that the nut-bearing flowers make their 
appearance. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

THe ‘‘ Teller resolution’’ that United States bonds, ‘‘ payable 
in coin,’’ may be paid either in gold or silver, at the option of 
the Government, passed the United States Senate, on the 28th 
inst., by a vote of 47 to 32. The affirmative vote was com- 
posed of Democrats, 35 ; Populists, 6; Republican bimetal- 
lists, 7; Silverites, 4. The negative was composed of 31 
Republicans and 1 Democrat, (Caffrey, of Louisiana). An 
amendment offered by Senator Lodge, of Massachusetts, that 
all bonds should be paid, principal and interest, in gold coin 
or its equivalent, and that any other payment, without consent 
of the creditor, would be in violation of public faith and in 
derogation of his rights, was tabled by ayes, 53, nays, 2 

more than two to one. The main resolution went to the 
House of Representatives, and in that chamber a vote was 
reached on the 31st, when it was voted down, 182 to 132. 


This, therefore, ends that form of the contest over the 
currency. 


7 — 


EXTRAORDINARY news of the weather in Australia reached 
this country on the 31st, by the steamship Warrimoo, at Van- 
couver, B. C. This is now the Australian summer, and the 
heat has been unprecedented. ‘‘ The thermometer during the 
heat of the day averages about 152 in the shade, and ina 
long list of towns the lowest figure found is t10. In the sun 
it is 160, so it is impossible to work at midday.’ Telegrams 
show like conditions all over the colonies. Great damage 
will be done to crops and stock. In Victoria Colony, it is 
said, an area of 100,000 acres has been ‘‘ swept clear.”’ 
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Tue ‘* Mark Lane Express,'’ of London, usually regarded 
as the leading English authority on the grain trade, had a 
rather unfavorable review of the European prospect for wheat 
last week. Austro-Hungary is suffering from a plague of 
field mice and moles. News from Russia is satisfactory so 
far as the wheat of 1898 is concerned, but the threshing of the 
1897 crop indicates that the yield is very small in the provin- 
ces which have hitherto been credited with an average crop. 
‘* Large sales of Russian wheat point, therefore, to a very bad 
agricultural situation, showing that Russia, while not increas- 
ing her total production, is becoming, through agricultural 
poverty, a prompt seller for cash after the harvests."’ 

THE negotiations of China with European nations fora loan 
are still hanging, itseems. A dispatch on the 3oth ult. said 
that the Chinese Government had decided to approach the 
English and Russian Governments with a proposal of com- 
promise, each Power to provide one-half of the loan on its own 
financial terms, and the other conditions to be adjusted be- 
tween them. Russia is strengthening herself in the Chinese 
waters with both ships and troops. A dispatch to the London 
Jimes, from Odessa, Russia, on the Ist inst., said that ‘‘the 
Russian volunteer fleet ’’ would convey, in the quickest possi- 
ble time ‘‘ over 10,000 Russian troops to the Far East." A 
Russian cruiser, the Saratoff, with 1,600 troops, passed 
through the Bosphorus on the 2d inst., on its way to Vladi- 
vostock, the Russian port on the east coast of Asia. A dis- 
patch from St. Petersburg to the London 7Ze/egraph, indicating 
that Russia, Germany, and France would unite against Eng- 
land, in China, was received at London as ‘‘ startling, if true."’ 

A very notable gathering of the friends of Woman Suffrage 
is to be held at Washington, D. C., from the 14th to the 2oth 
of this month. It will be the semi-centennial anniversary of 
the movement, begun in 1848, by the meeting at Seneca Falls, 
N. Y. The rallying word, then, was ‘‘ Women's Rights.’ 
Since then, so much has been accomplished that now Woman 
Suffrage is the word. The program of the Washington meet- 
ing includes discussions of the progress of the past, and among 
the speakers and their topics will be : Antoinette Brown Black- 
well, N. J., ‘‘The Changing Phases of Opposition’’; May 
Wright Sewall, Indiana, ‘‘ Women in Education"’; Lillie 
Devereaux Blake, New York, ‘‘ Women in Municipalities’’ ; 
Dr. Clara Marshall, Philadelphia, ‘‘ Women in Medicine”’ ; 
Ella Knowles Haskell, Montana, ‘‘ Women in Law’’ : Cath- 
erine Waugh McCulloch, Illinois, ‘‘ The Economic Status of 
Women’: Isabella Beecher Hooker, Connecticut, ‘‘ United 
States Citizenship’’ ; Anna Howard Pennsylvania, 
‘« The Political Rights of Women’ ; Ellzabeth Cady Stanton, 
New York, ‘‘ Our Defeats and our Triumphs.”’ 


Shaw, 


THE strike of the engineers (machinists) in Great Britain 
has been adjusted, and on the 3!st ult., the engineering works 
were generally re-opened, and work resumed. About one- 
fourth of the men were given employment; others will be 
taken on as the work develops. The strike of cotton mill 
operatives at New Bedford, Mass., against a reduction of 
wages, continues. At Lawrence, Mass., on. the Ist inst., the 
5,000 operatives at the Atlantic and Pacific cotton mills 
decided to accept the 10 per cent. reduction in wages, which 
went into effect that day. Three hundred operatives in the 
Rosamond woolen mills, at Almonte, Ontario, are on strike 
against a proposed reduction of wages. 

THE situation in India has some further grave features. 
On the 2oth ult., a brigade of English troops operating on the 
northern frontier ‘‘ became entangled'’ in a gorge, and were 
attacked by the tribesmen, and five officers were killed, while 
45 others, officers and men, were killed, wounded, or missing. 
The plague in the Bombay presidency continues, with a heavy 
death rate, and destructive riots have occurred, at Sinnar, 
against the sanitary measures for its suppression ; the Chair- 
man of the Plague Committee at Sinnar has been murdered. 
A St. Petersburg dispatch quotes a Russian diplomatist as say- 
ing that in the spring Great Britain will be ‘‘under the ne- 
cessity of devoting her strength and her energy to India, where 
a revolt infinitely more serious than the Sepoy mutiny is about 
to break out.’’ 
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_ FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 





NE :WS AND OTHE R GLEANINGS. 


A FAREWELL dinner was given on Second-day evening, the 
31st ult., to Dr. William N. McVickar, of Trinity Church, 
Philadelphia, who has lately been appointed Bishop Coadjutor 
of the Diocese of Rhode Island, and who is about to leave for 
his new charge. It was intended to make the demonstration 
somewhat representative in its character of the different relig- 
ious denominations, and our friends, Joseph Wharton and 
Isaac H. Clothier were asked to act for the Society of Friends 
in Philadelphia ; the latter asa member of the Committee of 
Invitation and Arrangements, and the former as one of the 
speakers on the occasion. Dr. McVickar is a broad-minded 
and earnest representative of the Episcopal body. 


—The queerest thing about this [Princeton] college busi- 
ness is that the advocates of drinking talk of total abstinence 
as an old-fogy notion. If they knew anything of the history 


of the subject they would know that the old-fogy notion was | 


that in favor of free drinking,—the farther back you go, the 
freer it was. College drunkenness isa reversion to past 
habits ; total abstinence is an evolution brought about by 
modern knowledge, and is one of the truest badges of progress. 
—The Voice. 

—Judge Morrow, 
Francisco, 
Coal Dealers’ 
Anti-Trust law of 1890. 

—Michael Moser, a citizen of Reading, Pa 
vertisement printed in the columns of a local newspaper: ‘‘I 
hereby notify the politicians to keep away from my place and 
not bother me about politics."" He says he was being harassed 
to death by ward politicians. 


in the United States Circuit Court at San 


NOTICES. 
*,* First-day evening meetings during Second 
month are held at 4th and Green Streets, at 7.30 


o'clock. The attendance of our members is | 
very desirable. 


Committee of Concord 


Second month. 


*.* The meetings arranged for bv the Visit 
ing ‘ ommittee of Baltimore Yearly Meeting, for 
Second month, are as follows : 

6. Little Falls and Little Britain. 
13. Menallen and Gunpowder. 
20. Bald Eagle and Fairfax. 
Washington. 
Joun J. CORNELL, Chairman. 


a.m. ‘Subject: 
Mary E. 


"7 
9 





Swarthmore College 


| 
| 
*.* A circular meeting under the care of a | 
committee of Western Quarterly Meeting, will ' 
pe held at London Grove, on First-day, the 13th 
of second month, 1898 
DAMUEL H 


Yearly Meeting, 
LEwIs 


BROOoMELL, Clerk. 


*,* Quarterly meetings in Second month oc- 
cur as follows : 
8. Philadelphia, Race Street, Philadelphia. 
10 Abington, *bington, Pa. 
tT? Miami, Waynesville, O. 
‘em, Salem O. 
m and Saratoga, Easton, N. Y. 
mH Y. M., Pelham, Ont. 
reek, Mt. Pleasant, O 
2, Bald Eagle, Pa. 
esburg, Albany, N. Y. 
ater Pl infield, O. 
, Wrigh’stown, Pa 
River, Benjaminville, Ill. 
ngton, Menallen, Pa. 


at 8 p. m. 
| to be present 


CAPITAL (subscribed), 
CAPITAL (paid in) 
SURPLUS, 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 


ministrators and others. 
Administrator, 


JOSEPH R. 


; ‘ion : Public Meeti 
rsal Peace Union: Public Meeting, JOuN F 


evening, ~econd month 7, at 815, 
500 Chestnut street, Independence 
h Fussell will deliver an address on 
tionists of this Country, and the Re- 
jauion ot Peace Cause Thereto’’ The ven- 
erable Joi W Hutchinson, the last of the | 
famed Hutchinson family will sing and recite | 
the old songs and incidents. Public invited. 


LEWIS, 


WM. B. LANE, 


Nicholas Brice, 
Spencer M. Janney, 
ohn Lucas, 

. Davis Page, 
oseph R. Rhoads, 
ohn F. Lewis, 

Thomas R. Gil, 


Howard L. 


has decided that the constitution and by-laws of the | 
Association of Calitornia are in violation of the | 


, had this ad- | 


*.* A Circular Meeting under the care of a 


be held at Concord, on First-day, 
To convene at 3 o'clock. 

Mary P. 
*,* A Conference of teachers and others in- 
| terested in the subject of Education, 
| held at 15th and Race streets, Philadelphia, on 
Seventh day, Second month 12, 1898. at 10 30 
English. 
Speakman and George L. 
George school, and Elizabeth Powell Bond, of 


| A general invitation is extended. 
| of the Educational ( ommittee of Philadelphia 


*.* A meeting of Girard 
Temperance W orkers will be held on “eventh- 
| day evening, Second month 5, at the meeting 
| house, Girard avenue and ~eventee: th street, 
All interested are cordially invited 


JoserH C. EMLEY, President. 


Merchants’ Trust ‘Company, 
611-613 CHESTNUT ST. 


Interest allowed on Deposits. 
insured, and conveyancing done. 
gage and Approved Collateral. 
The Company also acts as 
Guardian, Trustee, etc. 
Boxes to rent from $2 and upwards, per annum. 


RHOADS, President. 
Vice-President. 


ROBERT MORRIS EARLY, Sec’y and J reas. 


DIRECTORS. 


—The Kennett Advance says that Mrs. Jane C. B. Jones, 
of West Grove, has presented to the Memorial Library the 
door plate of Dr. Ann Preston, the first woman doctor in the 
United States, and the first to so announce herself by the cus- 
tomary plate on the door. It has been properly mounted by 
Wilton Agnew on wood from a tree on the Agnew farm, under 
whose shade Mary Agnew often sat. 


—Helen Kellar, the famous deaf, dumb, and blind girl, 
who was preparing for Radcliffe College, (the Woman's Annex 
of Harvard), has relinquished her studies. One statement in 
explanation is that the withdrawal is due to rivalry for the 
honor of instructing her between Miss Sullivan, who has had 
charge of her education for the past eleven years, and Arthur 
Gilman, master of the school. 


—Brander Matthews has again come into newspaper notice 
by his refusal to allow the girls of Barnard College to attend 
his classes in the Columbia University. He is the only pro- 
fessor of that institution who has taken this determined stand 
| against the women. Mr. Matthewsis the professor of English 

literature at Columbia.— Woman's Journal. 


—Oatman Bros., dairymen, of Dundee and Elgin, Illinois, 
have failed, the assets and liabilities amounting to $175,000. 
The firm conducted ten creameries in Illinois and seven in 
Wisconsin. 

—During three weeks in Belfast, Ireland, 300 men and 
153 women were charged with offenses connected with intem- 


perance, and only thirty-nine with any other offense against 
the law. 


—A man in Michigan who had accumulated $50,000 by 
| selling whisky, gambling, etc., bequeathed his estate to the 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union. 


Macbeth lamp-chimneys 
save nine-tenths of the 
chimney money and all the 
trouble. But get the right 
chimney. Go by the Index. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


Unlike all other Flo 
and little starch—wh, 


Quarterly Meeting, will 
the 6th of 


Harvey, Clerk. 


will be 


To be opened by 
Maris, of 


On behalf 


idity and flatulence. 


aie best degree Unri- 
V. SMEDLEY, Clerk. 


Avenue Young 


One of Three Papers. 


WASHINGTON GLADDEN WRITES: 


**City and State is one of the three papers I read. 

I never take it up without experiencing a vital 
and I never lay it down without feeling that some 
reinforcement has come to my courage and my moral en- 
thusiasm. You ought to have fifty thousand subscribers 
in Philadelphia. And if you had, Philadelphia would be 
a different city very speedily.” 


thrill ; 


City and State represents no y, faction, or 
clique, and is the organ of no society, league, or commit- 
tee. It always endeavors, however, to keep itself in 
kindly touch and in the broadest sympathy with every 

pr a and movement of honest men and women looking 
to the well-being of society. It aims to give the exact 
truth on all matters relating to the weifare of the city and 
State, free from bias or im 
Its motto is ‘ 

| 


Titles to Real "Eccare 
Loans made on Mort- 
Surety entered for Ad- 


Safe Deposit oper influence of any kind. 


* Commonwealth above Party.’ 
City and State is issued weekly. 
Herbert Welsh, Managing Editor. 
Publication Office, 1305 Arch St., Philad’a. 


One Dollar a year. 
Five cents a copy. 


Title and Trust ( icer. 


Charles S. Hinchman, 
Edward S. Sayres, 
. Bolton Winpenny, 
tlwood Becker, 
Edwin S. Dixon, 
Hood Gilpin, 
Warren G. Griffith, 
Haines 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE COPIES. 








“ores and I ‘aluable,” 


JESUS, “62 tte coe 
THE CARPENTER 
or NAZARETH. 


** Joseph the Dreamer,’’ and 
‘“*A Child’s Religion.’’ 


LONGMANS, London; 
and al! Booksellers. 


Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 
Benjamin Green, 





33 North Second Street, 


Philadeiphia. 


WALL PAPER of 
Attractive Styles 


Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1024 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 





S F. BALDERSTON’S SON. 


will continue the business of 


PAPER HANGINGS AND WINDOW SHADES 
At 902 Spring Garden St., Philad’a. 
Orders from Friends solicited. 


John C. Hancock a Co., 
N. W. Cor. 9th and Master Sts. . 


DEALERS IN BEST GRADES OF 


LEHIGH AND CG O A . FREE BURNING 


Telephone Connection. 





AQUILA J. LINVILL, 
Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal, 
Removed to 1827 N. 10th St., Philad’a. 


EUGENE E. NICE, 
PAINTS, 


272 and 274 South Second St., Phila. 


THE ELEVENTH ANNUAL 


OYSTER SUPPER 


for the benefit of the 


FRIENDS’ HOME FOR CHILDREN 


( NON-SECTARIAN. ) 
4011 Aspen Street, West Philadelphia 


AT THE ODD FELLOWS’ TEMPLE 


Broad and Cherry Streets 


THIRD-DAY, SECOND MO. 8, 1898, trom 5 10 8 p.m. | 


SUPPER AND LECTURE, $1.00. 


This Home provides shelter tem ily, until it can 
secure good private homes for orphan, neglected and 
destitute chil , and we ask your aid in any ferm, 
especially as the’ is empty, and we have 40 
children in the Home re attention. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK, 
CONSHOHOCKEN _ Special attention given to serv- 
DAIRIES. ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. 


JONES. 


SCRIBNERS, New York, 





FRIENDS’ IN TELLIGEN CER 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 


1226 N. Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


TELEPHONE 69-66-D 





Wm. Heacock’s Son, 
UNDERTAKER 
and EMBALMER 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 
TELEPHONE 5807. 


No. 1313 Vine Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Ellwood Heacock. 
The Right Shoe 
for you is the Best Shoe 


YOU CAN GET. 


We have the Best $3, $4, and $5 
Fall and Winter Shoes. 


Samuel snail 45 N. 13th St. 


3 The Conard & Jones Co. 7 


; Flower Growers, West Grove, Pa. ; 


We ask special aftention to our splendid stock 
of Roses on their own roots, new and 
$ rare house plants, New Pedigree Cannas, 
the most gorgeous and handsome flowers for 
bedding now known, and hundreds of other 
choice tlowers, bulbs and seeds for home plant- 
ing. Best quality, lowest prices. C. & J 


Surpassing Flower Seeds a specialty. 
Floral Guide, 44 pp. 2 col. plates, Free. 





J. 
New 












no Ape od supply our seeds to dealers to 
sell again. At the same time, any- 
one who has bought our seeds of their 
local dealer during either 1896 or 1897 will 
a sent So of “Everything for the 

rden” for provided they 
apply by letter FREE and give the 
name -f the local merchant from whom 
they bought. To all others, this magnifi- 
cent Manual, every copy of which costs us 
30 cents to place in your hands, will be sent 


W E 


| free on receipt of 10 cents (stamps) to cover 





postage. othing like this Manual has 
ever been seen here or abroad ; it is a book 
of 200 pages, contains 500 engravings of 
seeds and plants, mostly new, and these are 
_ lemented by 6 full size ‘colored plates 

e best novelties of the season, finally, 


OUR “SOUVENIR” SEED COLLECTION 


will also be sent without charge to all appli- 
cants sending 10 cts. for the Masual who will 


| state where they saw this advertisement. 


Postal Card Applications Will Receive No Attention. 


PETERHENDERSONsCo. 
35337 CORTLANDT STNEW YORK 





| 316 ‘Walnut St. 
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“PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


PERSONALLY- TOURS 


CONDUCTED 


Special Trains of Superior Equipment 


CALIFORNIA 


February 16 (Mardi Gras Tour,) $335. 


one way, $150. 


FLORIDA 


February 8, February 22, March8. Rate, $48. 


March 10, $210: 





Also Tours in Washington, Old Point Comfort, 
and Richmond. 

For Itineraries and full information apply to Ticket 
Agents, or address GEO. W. BOYD, Assistant General 
Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 

J. B. HUTCHINSON, J. R. WOOD, 
_ Goma Manager. Gen’! Pass. Agent. 


Envelopes of every description 
New City Hall Pencils, $1.75 a Gross. 


YEO & LUKENS, 


23 North 13th St. STATIONERS. 





BARLOW’ s INDIGO BLUE. 
Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
aes indorsed by thousands of h« anes pers. Your 
cer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it. 


D. ‘Ss. . Wiltberger, Prop. 233 N. 2d St., Phila., Pa. 


Black Silk=Finished 
Henriettas 


at prices fully 15 to 25 cents per 
yard less than they could be sold 
if imported to-day 


Silk-finished Henrietta, 45 inches wide, 
worth at regular price 75 cents, we 
mark it 60 cents per yard. 


Silk-finished Henrietta, 45 inches wide, 
worth at regular price 85 cents, we 
mark it 70 cents per yard 


Silk finished Henrietta, 45 inches wide, 
worth at regular price $1.00, we 
mark it 80 cents per yard. 


Silk finished Henrietta, 45 inches wide, 
worth at regular price $1.12 we 
mark it 95 cents per yard. 


yb, 


Silk-finished Henrietta, 45 inches wide, 
worth at regular price $1.25, we 
mark it $1.05 per yard. 


Silk-finished Henrietta, 45 inches wide, 


worth at regular price $1.50, we 
mark it $1.25 per yard. 


Samples sent upon request 


Mail Orders receive prompt and 
accurate attention 


Address orders to ‘‘ Department C.”’ 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 


LIGENCER, when answering Adver- 
tisements in. it. 
us and to the advertisers. 


This is of value to 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 


The Royal ‘» the highest grade baking powder 
known. Actual tests show it goes one- 


Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK 


J.T. JACKSON & CO., 


Real Estate Brokers, 


No. 7it WALNUT ST., PHILA. 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


PETER WRIGHT «SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 


The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 
a Specialty. 


Loans negotiated on Real Estate. Interest allowed on 


deposits 


Eastern Nebraska Investments. 
Long or Short Time. 
Netting 6 per cent. to 8 per cent., 


With perfect security. 


Collection of interest and principal attended to without 
cost to investor, Correspondence invited. 
BANK OF MON TROE. Monroe, Platte Co., Neb 
Josern Werster, Wa. Wenster, 

’ resident. Cashier 


PHILADELPHIA & READING. RAIUNAY. 


ANTHRACITE COAL. NO SMOKE. 


NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED. 


HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE 


BALLASTED, 


Royal Blue Line to New York. 


SWIFTEST AND SAFEST TRAINS 
IN THE WORLD. 


Reading Route to 
READING, 


Scenic 
HARRISBURG, GETTYS- 
BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- 
KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, AND POINTS 


IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA 


Royal Reading Route to 


ATLANTIC CITY. CLEANLINESS 
AND COMFORT. 
SPEED. 


SAFETY AND 


> 


| 


| 


THE GUARDIAN SECURITY, TRUST AND DEPOSIT CO., 
No. 7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 
This Company does a General Trust and oy Business, Interest allowed on wees. Acts 
as Executor, Administrator, Trustee,—executing Trusts Kd a kind,— Receiver, Guardian, etc 
Interests or Dividends Collected, Real Estate managed for residents or non- -residents, ete, etc, 


President, Vice- Presidents, Secretary and Treasurer, 
Edward Stabler, Jr. Daniel Miller and Jonathan K. Taylor. William M, Byrn. 


: H. Bosley, Chairman, Henry C. Matthews, Daniel Miller, ohn L 
Executive Committes {Blake Frand® A, White, Matt C, Fenton, Lewis A. Gusdorff. J 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut St. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds end Investments are kept se’ and a on the assets of the Com 
Kaent 1. WISTAR BROW ; Vice-President and Actuary 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY j Vice-Pre 
Paruct Oicer f ASHBROOK E Trust Officer, 
ULKE: Anoiet rate Trust 0 
Assistant 


ASA 8. WING 
J ROBERTS BARTO. TON TOWNSEND: 
t Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This neane furnishes ALL DesIRABLE Forms oF LiFe AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at ac- 
tual Net Cost. It is Purgty MUTUAL; has Assets oF THIRTY MILLIONS and a SURPLUS of 
over 334 MILLIONS. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND ee 


Vice-President, may tee Treasurer, 
MIEN Cc. BROWN, 


GEORGE K. JOHNSON. 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


™ GIRARD Sunni, $2000 
LIFE INSURANCE + ry U ‘wo 1 RUST C O. 


ANNUITY AND 
‘iki? eke > Deposit Boxes for Rent, 
Cares for Real Estate. 


HENRY TATNALL. Vice-President. 
J. ANDREWS HARRIS, Jn., Assist. Treas, 


President, 
HARRY F. WEST. 


Executes Trusts, 
Allows Interests on Deposits, 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, Steen. 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM. 


WILLIAM N. 

NATHANIEL SHAW as Fen. Solicitor. 

EDW. SYDENI AGE, Aasist ALBERT ATLEE JACKSON, Assist. to Vico-Pres’t, 
ILLIAM = LUMONT, Manager of Trust Department. 


MANAGERS : 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, 
WILLIAM & 9 GAW 
FRANCIS I. GOWEN, 
GEORGE H. MteF ADDEN, 
HENRY TATNALL, 


4M 


ea 
BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, 
JOHN B. GA 

WILLIAM H. JENKS, | 


ase &. oa. 


PEMBERTON 8. HUTCHINGOM, 
JOSIAH M. BACON. 


Historical Collections Relating to Gwynedd. 
First Edition, 1885.—Second Edition, 1897. Octavo, 464 pages. 
With 8 Illustrations, including 3 original Etchings, by 
Blanche Dillaye. By Howard M., Jenkins. Office, 921 
Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Price, $4.00 net. (Postage, 
23 cents.) 


Pennsylvania Magasine of History and Biography. 

‘* We have received a copy of the second edition of this valuable contribution 
to our local history and genealogy. Within a few years after the issue of the first 
edition, in 1884, it became exhausted, and the author has now responded to the call 
for a second edition, which has long been wanted. The ramifications of the 
families who settled at Gwynedd and vicinity are so extensive that in all prob ability 
‘ this edition will be exhausted as rapidly as the first.’’ 


The Literary Era, Philadelphia. 
(Genealogical Department, Edited by Thomas Allen Glenn.) 

‘* We believe that local histories seldom atttain the honor of a second edition, 
except when especially valuable as a strong sidelight upon the times they represent, 
or when they contain original genealogical material not obtaina ble elsewhere. Mr. 
Jenkins’s book is rich in both elements, and shows evidence of laborious and 

picturesque even, 
the settlement of the Welsh in Penn 
“Penn”’ in 

** On this work, when ago, he had expended much re- 
search, and the result is a volume filled with all that is most interesting and worth 
knowing in the annals of the substantial Welsh race and their descendants who 
peopled this part of Montgomery county.’’ 

W.-W. H. Davis, Historian, in Doylestown Democrat. 


‘‘We do not hesitate to say that ‘ Historical Collections Relating to Gwynedd ’ 
is the most interesting township history we have met with." 





